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tain, Gouverneur Paulding, and Leonard Feeney, on the 
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knoller; illustrated by Mrs. Weda Yap. 


THOSE TERRIBLE TEENS. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 


The answer to a maiden’s prayer—or at least her ques- 
tions; a happily written, but straight-from-the-shoulder 
discussion of adolescence, written for the Catholic high- 
school girl, and her directors. 


CATHOLICISM. Gerald G. Walsh. $1.25 
Two penetrating essays, and a reading list, intended for 
those who are intellectually curious about Catholic faith 
and tradition. 
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Catholic Teachers and World Peace 


Sister M. Vincent Tuenress, C.8.J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hochwalt, addressing the members of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, declared that the | 
“peace loving elements of the world are fumbling about for or- 
ganizing principles around which international amity can be 
effectively built.”* It is not surprising then that he questioned 4 
why Catholic educators, convinced as they are that the Catholic 
way of life has the answer, had not been more articulate pro- 
ponents of that basic philosophy. In view of this challenge and 
also of the urging of Pope Pius XII that educators use their edu- 
cational systems for the development of international good will 
and understanding in making education the keystone in the world 
structure for lasting peace, an effort is here made to offer recom- 
mendations to Catholic teachers relative to the role of Catholic 
education in fostering world peace. ; 
The responsibility of Catholic schools to make education for 
peace an integral part of their program is one which requires on &§ 
the part of both teachers and students a thorough understanding 
relative to the goal of balanced Christian learning which ought to 
be the objective sought in the whole educational scheme. 


p, Frederick Hochwalt, “What UNESCO Means for Catholic Education,” i 
3 of the 43rd Annual Meeting National Catholic Edw 


XLITI (August, 1946), 200- 
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CHALLENGE TO TEACHERS 

Upon teachers, in particular, rests the obligation of under- 
standing the principles of peace taught by the Sovereign Pontiffs 
and of seriously attempting to encourage and assist students to 
translate these into action. Conscious of the great sense of inse- 
curity in the world today, Catholic educators must face and ac- 
cept the task of making the Christian doctrine concerning peace 
and world order live in the thinking and doing of the children and 
young people in schools and colleges. 


Type or EpucaTion NEEDED FoR PEACE 


It seems important to assert at once that this education for 
world peace does not necessitate the addition of any substantial 
amount of material or of a specific course at the elementary level. 
What is really needed is a fresh emphasis on basic principles 
together with suggested applications in the religion and social 
studies courses as well as in the other subjects. In the curriculum 
field there are limitless opportunities for the development of 
Catholic philosophy in its “unique capacity to teach that all men 
are dependent on each other and that survival depends upon 
mutual cooperation.” * The Christian teachings which support 
the dedication of Catholics to all men must be set forth in embryo 
in the early grades; in more detail later. Even with very young 
children, the application of the fact of human interdependence 
can well be illustrated in school, in the home, in the neighbor- 
hood, and in the community. Children must be imbued with a 
strong sense of their responsibility to others. 


Principtes Basic To EpucaTion ror PEACE 


In a prefatory note to teachers and administrators who would 
be using the volumes, Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, 
Monsignor McCormick, the President of the Commission on 
American Citizenship, stated: 

The law of God is the one, true working rule for social life, 
and, as the Curriculum demonstrates, it can and must be prac- 
ticed by all children, even the youngest, in order to lead to 
the fullness of Christian living in adult society.* 

* Ibid., p. 200. 

* Sister M. Joan Smith and Sister M. Nona, Guiding Growth in Christian 


Social Living, I (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1944). vol 
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It is evident that these remarks, while intended specifically for 
the engendering of principles basic to Christian social living, ap- 
ply equally well to the matter of preparation for, and participa- 
tion in, a “peaceful” life. Further, the principles which served as 
the foundation upon which this curriculum was erected might also 
be listed as those basic to a program with the specific objective of 
educating for peace. These principles set down for the Curricu- 
lum staff by Bishop Haas and Monsignor Johnson center about 
the following ideas: 

1. The dependence of all men upon God. 

2. The individual dignity of every human person without dis- 
tinction as to race, color, nationality—made to the image and 
likeness of God. 

3. The social nature of man. 

4. The sacredness of the family, united in love and bienved by 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

5. The dignity of the worker and his work; the rights and 
duties of the employers and employees. 

6. The material and spiritual interdependence of all men based 
upon the social nature of man and of his needs of body and soul. 

7. The obligations of all men to use the resources of the earth 
according to God’s plan, and to share them in justice. 

8. The obligations of men to share non-material goods with 
one another through education, social and cultural activities, re- 
ligious activities, ete. 

9. The obligations of justice and charity that exist between 
peoples and nations as between individuals. 

10. The unity of all men. 

The potential force of the concerted effort of all Catholic teach- 
ers to instill the principles, just listed, into the minds of children 
and to assist them to render them effective in their lives is tre- 
mendous. 


SuGGESTIONS ror TEACHERS AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


Although Catholic educators rightly place much emphasis on 
the spiritual bond which unites all men, at the same time these 
educators must not be unmindful of the natural bond of unity. 
Hence, the suggestions concerning the means of educating chil- 
dren for peace offered by the members of the Catholic Associa- 
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tion for International Peace and summarized by Monsignor 
Wolfe ought to be heeded: 

1. Devote more time to the study of international customs 
children of foreign lands, and their habits, 
games, festivals and observances. 

2. The formation of small museums. 

3. Frequent exhibits of handwork and articles peculiar to other 
countries. 

4. The mission forces might set up a custom by which the 
children exchange souvenir booklets illustrating the several types 
of projects with children of other countries.‘ 

It is generally conceded that the study of history and geog- 
raphy may readily serve as a means of building up proper atti- 
tudes toward other peoples. Pope Pius XI sought a reform of the 
_ methods of teaching history as an important means of correcting 

nationalistic excesses.’ The validity of this aim is realized when 
results of the studies of undesirable nationalistic attitudes are 
considered. The potential dangers attendant upon the presen- 
tation in geography texts of the physical, political, and economic 
aspects of geography without due regard for the cultural, social, 
and religious life of peoples are numerous. The possibility of 
children’s acceptance of these people as mere puppets function- 
ing in a certain physical, political, and economic environment 
rather than as men made to the image of God, worthy thereby of 
esteem and consideration of all men, is too great to risk. A bal- 
anced Christian view of the peoples of the world is part of the 
rightful heritage of all children. 


LrrurGy oF THE CHURCH AND Peace EpucaTion 


Within recent years many efforts have been made to acquaint 
elementary school children with a knowledge and appreciation of 
the liturgy of the Church. The emphasis, in particular, upon the 
need for active participation in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
and for an application in daily living of the lessons and spirit 
of the Mass constitutes a substantial contribution to the process 


*John J. Wolfe, Peace Education in the Curriculum of the Schools 
(Washing, D. C.: Catholic Association for International Peace, 1934), 
pp 

*John J. Wright, National Patriotism in Papal Teaching (Boston: The 
Stratford Co., 1942), p. 296. 
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of educating for peace. The Collects of the daily Mass might 
very profitably be employed in classrooms as a means of direct- 
ing the attention of the children to the spirit of universality so 
evident in these prayers of the Church. This universality extends f 
not only to numbers of people but also to the needs of all. Teach- \ 
ers ought to be particularly careful to introduce and explain the 
pleas for peace which are found in the prayers of the Mass. 


ExTra-CurRRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND Peace EpucaTIon 


A few remarks relative to the potential value of the extra- | 
curricular life of the children are in order before bringing this P 
discussion of the elementary school and its contribution to peace i 
to a close. The preparation for peaceful living which can be i ies 
offered to the child through the media of sports, study clubs, or oe 
a form of student government is noteworthy. Proper attitudes } 
towards other individuals; the need for specific and objective ) 
rules in organizations, however small, and the obligation to abide 
by them; and the serious responsibility incumbent on all to make 
their student government function adequately and effectively are 
but a few of the possible desired outcomes. The teacher with 
‘vision will be able to add an indefinite number of suggested extra- hg 
curricular activities as well as a lengthy list of desirable goals to i! 
be achieved. 


Seconpary EpvucaTion AND TRAINING 


If it be true that the “student insensibly imbibes into his mind 
the philosophy in solution in all the books to which he applies his 
mind” * so that he is acquiring a philosophy of life even though 
unaware of the process, how necessary it is that teachers face 
this realization. All things with which the student comes into 
contact—his teachers, his companions, his books, his recreations, 
and his religion—serve to contribute to some point of emphasis 
in his development. The responsibility, then, of Catholic teach- 
ers to see to it that their students are given a sound training in ' 
the philosophical and theological principles basic to Christian 
_ © Aetually these principles are not altered for the higher levels of edu- i 
ed aad are in as much as their applications are 


re readily. 
hat "“Eduation? (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1944), 
Pp. 
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peaceful living is serious. That a separate course is not a requi- 
site for the fostering of essentially Catholic attitudes towards 
world peace is readily conceded by the writer. At the secondary 
level students can be approached through curricular and extra- 
curricular avenues to develop their attitudes towards peace and 
to enable them to put their convictions into action. What has 
been mentioned by Wright regarding the excellence of the 
Church’s equipment for the type of education needed to offset 
excessive nationalism might easily be applied in this case. As 
sources of a sound Christian union of all men, he lists: the con- 
tribution of the Church through its very life which is the 
Eucharist and its language which is prayer; the love of, and con- 
cern for, the missions as a means of fostering supranational solici- 
tude; the example of many of the saints who, though devoted to 
their own countries, were, nevertheless, vitally concerned with 
internationalism, and, finally, the end of education—to form 
Christ Himself in those regenerated by Baptism.* 


SuGGEsTIONS FoR EpUCATING FOR Peace AT SECONDARY LEVEL 


There appear to be almost countless means, in the secondary 
schools today, through which an appreciation and “will for peace” . 
might be inculcated. Class discussions, forums, and debates offer 
fruitful opportunities for discussing and developing principles of 
peace. The Encyclicals and messages of our recent Sovereign 
Pontiffs, as well as those of our present Holy Father, and such 
documents as the Pattern for Peace*® might profitably be used 
as the basis for such discussions. Again, the religion, social 
science, history, and literature classes provide splendid means for 
the presentation of these principles. A short interval might be 
set aside methodically each day for the consideration of problems 
pertinent to the fostering of world peace. Moreover, to assist 
and direct students in their interpretation of present-day prob- 
lems, it is necessary that teachers give them some solid instruction 
in the matter of recognition of the many types of fallacies with 


Mak song cit., pp. 302-5. Cf. also Sister M. Rosalia, MHS.H., 
oan ing Religion as a Bond of World Unity,” Lumen Vitae, Il, 1947, 


*This document was issued simultaneously on October 7, 1943, by 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders. aA ies of it are available at 
the Catholic Association for International Peace, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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which they may come in contact in their readings. If all sec- 
ondary school teachers could be induced to insist in their classes 
upon due regard for the principles of logic, much of the danger 
inherent in war and extreme nationalistic propaganda would 
disappear. 

What has been urged regarding the acquaintance of the ele- 
mentary school children with the riches of the liturgy is strongly 
repeated also for the high school students. In view of their 
deeper understanding, many additional lessons concerning the 
liturgy can be pointed out to them. 

The number of extra-curricular activities sponsored by both 
boys’ and girls’ high schools afford excellent means of educating 
for peace and thereby fostering world peace. Literary clubs, 
debating clubs, liturgy clubs, inter-relations clubs, dramatic 
clubs, Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade and a host of others 
may be utilized as channels of instruction in the principles basic 
to a sound Christian peace and world order. The attitudes 
which, it is hoped, affiliation with and activity in such clubs would 
engender—appreciation of the dignity of other students, regard- 
less of race, sex, color or creed; a spirit of cooperation; respect for 
the opinions of others; consideration for others; a spirit of under- 
standing and tolerance of other people and a realization of the 
obligation to the organization to which one belongs—ought surely 
to be conducive to peaceful living in the school and ultimately in 
the home, nation, and eventually even on the international plane. 


CaTHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND PEACE 


There are nearly two hundred Catholic colleges and universities 
for lay men and women, with an enrollment of almost two hun- 
dred thousand.’® The responsibility for “informed public opinion” 
regarding peace in the world rests heavily upon the faculties of 
Catholic colleges and universities. The reminder that “it is not 
more and bigger college training programs that make for wis- 
dom, justice, and peace” ™ is a salutary one for college and 
university professors and administrators. Educators ought to 
remember that, just as in the recent past college and university 
students have been trained successfully in excessive nationalism, 


~ ® Charles A. Hart, “Catholic Action and the Catholic College,” Catholic 
Action, XXVIII (Au ugust, 1946), 7. 

Austin J. of the College in the Promotion 
of Peace,” Christian XXIX (December, 1946), 379. 
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so they can be thoroughly educated in supranational Christianity 
and for peace. 
In “revising the whole climate of international thinking to 
conform to Christ’s yardstick of justice” ‘* and charity, Catholic 
colleges and universities might avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to offer a course in International Relations based on the 
Syllabus * prepared by the Catholic Association for International 
Peace. Much effective work might also be accomplished through 
the use of carefully selected texts and collateral reading particu- 
larly on religion, philosophy, history, social sciences, and litera- 
ture.** In all of the activities for peace the fundamental Catholic 
conviction that man without God is nothing must remain para- 
mount. 
All that has been noted previously regarding the efficacious use 
of the liturgy applies in an even more intense degree at this level. 
Deep appreciation and understanding of the liturgy should serve 
as the dynamo enlivening the activities of International Councils, 
Study Clubs, and Discussion Clubs. 


Carno.tic Higher Epucation anpD Pax RoMANA 

Of special interest to the staffs of Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities, concerned as they are with the promotion of peace, is 
the challenge which was offered recently by a Catholic educator. 
After describing the types of international students’ associations 
in existence today, he pleads with Catholic teachers and Catholic 
Youth to plan for a solidly organized International Catholic 
Youth Movement. His conviction that possibly one out of ten 
Catholic college students is aware of the existence of Pax Romana 
is quite revealing. The directness of his appeal for concerted 
action is provocative: “To carry out the Holy Father’s wishes 
for a strong international Catholic students’ movement is the 
solemn, common, and collective duty of Catholic educators, direc- 
tors and youth in every part of the world.” ** 


* Tbid., 

* This ” Priiabus was published in 1934. The work would have to be 
up to date. 

ecently much attention has been directed to the value which ac- 
crues to international understanding from extending academic scholarships 
to students of other countries. 

“Charles A. Hart, “Catholie Action and the Catholic Coll 
Catholic Action, XXVIII (September, 1946), 7. For account of Pax Romana 
and its work, ef. Edward J. Kirchner, “Pax Romana and Am 
dent Groups,” Catholic Action, XXI (June, 1939), 9-11. 
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Tue CaTHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Before concluding this treatment of the Catholic colleges and 
universities in their relation to peace, reference must be made if 
to the Catholic Association for International Peace, which has 
been established as a permanent organization since 1927. The 
association accomplishes its mission through reports prepared by 
members of committees. To date thirty reports relative to peace 
and pertinent topics have been issued. Annual and regional con- 
ferences are also a part of the program for peace. Students in 
International Relations Clubs in more than a hundred Catholic 
colleges and in Catholic clubs of secular institutions belong to a 
junior branch of the Association. These groups are united into 
geographical units known as the Catholic Student Peace Federa- 
tions. The Association endeavors to keep in close touch with 
movements and developments pertinent to peace, and especially 
with peace activities of students, and to inform teachers and stu- 
dents of these through its Monthly News Letter. There is wide 
scope for directed student participation in this organization. A 
much to. be desired effect of student participation is the hope of 
continued cooperation and interest in the work of the Association 
on the part of these students as adult leaders. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND EpucaTION FOR PEACE 


When one realizes the heavy responsibility which teachers in 
Catholic schools face in regard to their obligation to foster world 
peace, it seems clear that every effort must be made to acquaint 
them with the principles basic to an adequate peace program. 
Teachers must be on fire with a realization of the tremendous 
truths which they are presenting to the children; they must per- 
ceive the real need for education for peace before they can do an 
effective piece of work in training children in these attitudes. qi 
Hence, a deep knowledge and love for the writings of the Supreme 
Pontiffs concerning peace should be one of the objectives set q 
forth in the training program of young religious teachers. In 
addition the basic philosophical and theological truths underlying 
the philosophy of education which they espouse should be well if 
understood by all teachers; the practical applications of these 
principles should be clearly indicated. It is well to remind young 
teachers of Monsignor Hochwalt’s belief that, although it is essen- 
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tial that educational leaders watch closely what is being done by 
the National Commission and UNESCO, yet the actual function- 
ing of these will be successful in “direct proportion to what is said 
and done about international understanding in the classrooms on 
all levels throughout our nation.” ** 

The real contribution at any level to peace and the fostering of 
it in the world is not to be measured by the number or nature of 
courses or of clock hours devoted to education for peace but 
rather to the really Christ-like understanding of, devotion to, and 
practice of the virtues requisite to peaceful living. This pre- 
supposes not only a knowledge of principles basic to peace but a 
willingness to translate these principles into daily and hourly 
action. Everything in the truly Catholic classroom is conducive 
to the development of proper peaceful knowledge, habits, and atti- 
tudes. Catholic teachers, realizing that Catholic thought alone 
can offer a complete, logical, consistent, and spiritual foundation 
for peace in the world, must accept the challenge to educate their 
youth for the goal of World Peace. 


Dull pupils must not be given tasks above their present ability. 
The teacher will be particularly careful to avoid humiliating them 
by putting them into competition with children who are, for the 
time being, their superiors mentally. —Shields. 


Man is tunneling the mountain and bridging the ocean... . 
But woman must create the home of the future. She must preserve 
in it the sacred fires of religion and culture. Through it she must 
save man from materialism and from the worship of the golden 
calf. She must build a home in which he will find rest from his 
toil, consolation in his sorrow, strength to battle with temptation, 
courage in the midst of disaster, and companionship in the highest 
aspirations of his soul. . . . If she fail in this, all her other achieve- 
ment are valueless.—Shields. 


The home of the past was industrial; the home of the future 
must be cultural.—Shields. 


“Frederick Hochwalt, “Unesco, Instrument for Peace,” The National 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin (November, 1946), 22. 


Leisure-Time Reading Interests of 
Catholic High School Boys 


Rev. Epwarp F. Donaunuzs, S.J. - 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


HE leisure-time reading interests of high school pupils con- 

stitute an important factor in secondary education. The 
high school period is a formative period in matters mental, physi- i 
cal, and moral. It is a period in which the individual develops 
many habits and interests that are destined to be lifelong. Nat- 
urally some of the habits and interests acquired during this 
period are centered about leisure-time reading. Reading habits 
and interests are not isolated, insignificant elements in the life 
of an adolescent. They have an important bearing on his future 
personality, character, and mental health. Thus it is that 
knowledge of what secondary-school pupils read and like to read 
in their hours of leisure—as revealed by the pupils themselves— 
may render valuable assistance to those who are devoting them- 
selves to the important work of instruction and guidance in our 
high schools. 


Tue PROBLEM 


In a recent study ' the writer undertook to discover the leisure- 
time interests of 625 boys attending a Catholic private secondary _ 
school for boys located in New York City. Part of this study |} 
was devoted to an investigation of the leisure-time reading in- ) 
terests of the subjects. With regard to reading interests, answers a 
to the following questions were sought: - 

1. How much time each week did the subjects usually devote _ 
to real reading that had not been assigned at school? | 

2. How many books had the subjects read during the month eee 
immediately previous to their questioning? iH 

3. What types of books were liked best by the subjects? &§ 

4. Of the books they had read during the preceding year which 
did the subjects like best? 

1Edward Donahue, “A Study of the Leisure-Time Interests and Activ- 


ities of Catholic High School Boys” (unpublished Master’s dissertation, 
Fordham University, New York, 1946). 157 pp. 
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5. What magazines, newspapers, and sections of the news- 
paper did the subjects read regularly? 

The answers to these questions, as disclosed by the study, are 
found in the present article. 
PROCEDURE 

The subjects of the study were 625 high school boys. Of these 
625 subjects, 185 were freshmen; 227 were sophomores; 96 were 
juniors; and 117 were seniors. All were students in a Catholic 
private secondary school for boys, enrolled in the same college 
preparatory course. It should also be noted that the average 
socio-economic background of the subjects was somewhat better 
than that of the average high school boy. 

The method of investigation employed in the study was the 
normative-survey type in which a check-list, devised by the 
writer, was used to obtain the necessary data. The check-list was 
administered by the writer himself on five consecutive school 
days in late February and early March of 1946. It was adminis- 
tered to every class division in the school, and in the normal 
classroom situation. The students were instructed not to write 
their names on the check-lists, but merely to indicate in what 
school grade they were. 

After the data had been obtained, responses were tabulated for 
each school grade, and tables were drawn up treating the entire 
group as well as each school grade individually. Many of the 
numerical results were translated into percentages, to make com- 
parisons more manageable and more meaningful. 

The technique employed in the investigation of necessity left 
the factor of honesty uncontrolled. However, the earnestness 
with which the subjects manifestly responded in the classroom, 
the fact that not one check-list gave any evidence of not having 
been answered seriously, and the correspondence between the 
findings of this study and the results of other similar studies all 
argue strongly for the validity of the data secured in the investi- 
gation. 

RESULTS 
Time Devoted to Leisure-Time Reading. The subjects were 


asked to indicate on the check-list how much time each week 
they usually devoted to real reading (comics and pictures were 
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excluded) that had not been assigned at school. It was found 
that; of the total group, 26.6 per cent devoted no more than two 
hours each week to leisure reading; 73.4 per cent allotted more 
than two hours a week to leisure-time reading; 51.0 per cent spent 
more than four hours each week in reading for leisure; 34.6 per 
cent spent more than six hours each week in the same pursuit; 
21.0 per cent devoted more than eight leisure hours each week to 
reading; 11.5 per cent spent more than ten hours each week in 
leisure reading; and 9.3 per cent did more than twelve hours of 
leisure-time reading each week. The mean time devoted by the 
entire group each week to leisure reading was five hours and 
forty-five minutes, as indicated in Table I. The junior and 
senior subjects did considerably more leisure-time reading than 
did the freshmen and sophomores. The subjects in grade eleven 
did more leisure reading, and the subjects in grade ten did less, 
than did the subjects on any other grade level. 


Taste I.—Time Devoted by the Subjects Each Week to Real Leisure Reading 
Grade IX GradeX Grade XI Grade XII Total 
Hours of Reading Per Cent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


30.8 29.5 19.8 19.7 26 .6 
More than 2........... 69.2 70.5 80.2 80.3 73.4 
More than 4........... 47.6 46.7 61.5 56.4 51.0 
More than 6........... 29. 31.3 47.9 38.5 34.6 
More than 8........... 18.4 18.9 31.3 25.6 21.9 
More than 10.......... 9.7 9.6 16.7 13.7 11.5 
More than 12.......... 7.0 8.8 13.5 10.3 9.3 
Mean Time............ 5Hr.& 6GHr& 6 Hre.& 5 


28 Min. 19Min. 40Min. 20 Min. 45 Min. 


Books Read During the Previous Month. The subjects were 
asked to indicate how many books they had read during the 
“past month”; and, that the investigator might have a means of 
checking their responses, they were requested to name the books, 
Of the entire group 6.2 per cent had read five or more books dur- 
ing the sample month; 15.8 per cent had read three or four books 
during the previous month; 39.5 per cent had read one or two 
books during the sample period; and 38.4 per cent had read no 
books during the month in question. The mean number of books 
read by the total group during the previous month 1.47 is shown 
in Table II. 

Table II clearly indicates that interest in book-reading as a 
leisure-time pursuit declined appreciably between the ninth and 
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Tasie II.—Number of Books Read by the Subjects During the Previous Month 
Number of Grade IX Grade X Grade XI Grade XII Total 


Books Read Per Cent PerCent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent 

44.3 35.2 37.5 41.9 39.5 

ie 27 .6 43.6 40.6 43.6 38.4 


99.9 100.0 100.1 99.9 


1.30 1.38 1.15 1.47 


twelfth grades. The percentage of subjects who had read no 
books during the sample month increased from 27.6 on the ninth 
grade level to 43.6 on the twelfth grade level, while the percentage 
; of subjects who had read five or more books, three or four books, 

and one or two books during the given month all decreased be- 
. tween the two grades mentioned. The mean number of books 
| read during the previous month fell from 1.92 on the ninth grade 
level to 1.15 on the twelfth. 

Types of Books Liked Best. One item in the check-list was a 
list of eighteen different types of books. The subjects were asked 
to check the one type they liked best. Books featuring sports, 
adventure, and mystery led in popularity with respect to the 


Taste III.—Types of Books Liked Best by the Subjects 


Grade IX Grade X Grade XI Grade XII Total 
Type of Book PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 


27.0 25.6 12.5 11.1 21. 
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entire group. The short story, modern fiction, historical novel, 
and humorous types of books were also rather well liked. These 
different types of books are listed in Table III. 

Between the ninth and twelfth grades the following types 
seemed to lose some of their appeal: sports, adventure, aviation, 
western, classical novels, and series books. The sports type was 
less than half as popular among the seniors as among the fresh- 
men. An increase of interest was registered in the mystery, short 
story, modern fiction, historical novel, and biographical types of 
books between grades nine and twelve. 

Books Liked Best. The subjects were asked to name the three 
books they had most enjoyed reading during the “past year.” In 
response to this item more than 650 books of widely varying 
quality were named. The fact that some subjects named only 
one or two books suggested the possibility that they had not read 
three books in the course of the previous year. Other subjects 
admitted that they had not read three books during the pre- 
ceding year. Much interest was evinced in informational books 
as well as recreational, nonfiction as well as fiction, books pub- 
lished recently as well as classics which have been popular for 
many years. No one book enjoyed an overwhelming popularity 
among the subjects. The following, in frequency order, were the 
ten most widely liked books of the study: They Were Expendable, 
The Robe, Tom Sawyer, The New York Yankees, 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea, Guadalcanal Diary, Tale of Two Cities, Silas 
Marner, Seventeen, and Forever Amber. 

Most of the titles listed as favorites suggested that in general 
the book interests of the subjects were wholesome and com- 
mendable. However, occasional titles bore witness to the fact 
that some of the subjects had read books which they never should 
have read. These subjects should be much more closely super- 
vised with regard to the books they read. 

Between the types of books for which preference was indicated 
and the books named as favorites the degree of consistency was 
not very high. A scrutiny of the list of favorite books leads to 
the conclusion that the adventure type rather than the sports 
type was really the most popular type of book among the sub- 
jects, and that the modern fiction type should have registered a 


higher popularity percentage than it actually did register. 
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Magazines Read Regularly. The subjects of the study were 
requested to name the magazines which they read regularly. In 
totaling results all comic magazines were considered as one, as 
were the sports, airplane, movie, and music magazines. The 
sum of magazines read regularly by the subjects was more than 
one hundred. In their frequency order the most widely read 
magazines of the study, indicated in Table IV, were: Life, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, comics, Look, Collier's, Popu- 
lar. Science Monthly, sports magazines, National Geographic, 
Jesuit Missions, Popular Mechanics, and airplane magazines. 
Life, the Saturday Evening Post, and the Reader’s Digest far 
outstripped all other periodicals in popularity with respect to the 
total group. Interest in comics declined steadily and rapidly as 
the boys advanced in school, while interest in the picture, digest, 
and science types of magazines increased between grades nine 
and twelve. 


Taste IV.—Leading Magazines Read Regularly by the Subjects : 
Grade IX Grade X Grade XI Grade XII Total 
Name of Magazine PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
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. 44.9 44.5 50.0 49.6 46.4 
turday Evening 

6 8 35.2 47.9 38.5 38.6 

3. Reader’s Digest... 1 26.4 45.8 46.2 30.6 

4. Comics.......... 31.9 16.3 10.4 6.8 18.2 

13.2 16.6 20.5 14.2 

6. Collier’s......... 13.5 15.4 7.3 14.5 13.4 
7. Popular Science 

6.5 11.5 5.2 12.0 9.6 

7.5 8.8 6.3 6.8 7.7 

9. 5.4 5.3 7.3 6.0 5.8 

10. Jesuit Missions. . 8.1 5.3 4.2 2.6 5.4 

11. Popular Mechanics 3.2 5.3 3.1 11.1 5.4 

12. Airplane Magazines 4.9 7.5 5.2 2.6 5.4 


The magazines read regularly by the subjects, although not 
impressive from an intellectual standpoint, were in general in- 
dicative of wholesome reading interests. Pulp magazines were 
almost entirely absent from the list, and of the periodicals men- 
tioned more than fifteen per cent were Catholic publications. 
Most of the magazines read regularly were periodicals published 
for adults. Even on the ninth grade level, magazines for boys 
were not very popular. 

The average boy participating in the study read 2.8 magazines 
regularly, according to Table V. The subjects in grades eleven 
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Taste V.—Mean Number of Magazines Read Regularly by the Subjecis 
Grade IX Grade X Grade XI Grade XII Total 
Mean Number Read.. 2.6 2.7 3.0 3.0 2.8 


and twelve read more magazines than did the subjects on the 
lower grade levels. 


Taste VI.—Daily Newspapers Read Regularly by the Subjects 
Grade IX Grade X Grade XI GradeXII Total 
PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 


= 
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News. 74.1 78.4 81.3 81.2 78.1 
American... 46.5 56.8 60.4 53.8 53.6 
3. N.Y. Daily Mirror 25.9 20.7 27.1 22.2 23.5 
4. N.Y. World- 
20.0 20.7 31.3 26.5 23.2 
5. N.Y. Times. ..... 19.5 14.5 21.9 16.2 17.4 
15.7 14.5 18.8 17.1 16.0 
7. Brooklyn, L.I. and 
N.J. dailies... .. 9.2 14.5 13.5 15.4 12.8 
8. N.Y. Herald 
Tribune........ 6.5 6.2 6.3 8.5 6.7 
9. N.Y. Post........ 2.7 2.1 


Newspapers Read Regularly. The subjects were requested in 
the check-list to indicate what newspapers they read regularly. 
All except .5 per cent of the entire group read at least one daily 
newspaper regularly. As Table VI reveals, the New York Daily 
News was by far the most widely read daily newspaper on every 
grade level, and the popularity of this tabloid newspaper in- 
creased between the ninth and twelfth grades. The Daily News 
was read regularly by 78.1 per cent of the total group. The 
Journal-American ranked second in popularity, followed by the 
Daily Mirror and the World-Telegram. The subjects manifested 
but little interest in Catholic newspapers. The Catholic News 
had many more regular readers in the group than had any other 
Catholic paper, yet only 8.6 per cent of the subjects read it. 
Sections of the Newspaper. The subjects were asked what 
parts of the newspaper they read regularly, and what one section 
they liked best. The newspaper sections most widely read are 
indicated in Table VII. The comic section was read regularly 
by 84.8 per cent of the total group; the sports section by 78.7 per 
cent; the front page by 54.7 per cent; the news by 40.2 per cent; 
the editorial page by 28.0 per cent; and daily columns by 203 
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Taste VII.—Leading Sections of the Newspaper Read Regularly by the Subjects 
Section of the Grade IX Grade X Grade XI GradeXII Total 


Newspaper PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
1. Comic section.... 85.4 87.7 86.5 76.9 84.8 
2. 8 page...... 80.0 75.8 82.3 79.5 78.7 
3. © page....... 55.7 50.2 53.1 63.2 54.7 
cose 37.8 36 .6 42.7 48.7 40.2 
5. Editorial page.... 18.9 26.9 34.4 39.3 28.0 
6. Daily columns.... 10.8 24.7 16.7 29.9 20.3 
7. Theater and screen 7.5 7.9 7.3 17.1 9.4 
8. Scandal page..... 3.2 9.6 13.5 7.7 8.0 
9. Crimes, accidents. 4.3 5.7 7.3 3.4 6.1 
10. Stories........... 2.7 2.2 7.3 9.4 4.5 
11. Puzzles, quizzes... 4.9 4.4 3.1 §.1 4.5 


per cent. Two columns in the Daily News, “The Voice of 
the People” and “The Inquiring Photographer,” proved very 
popular on all grade levels, and account largely for the high rank 
of the daily column section of the newspaper. Since these two 
columns usually appear on the editorial page of the Daily News, 
they probably account also for a large percentage of those sub- 
* jects who indicated that they read the editorial page regularly. 
The twelfth grade subjects manifested considerably less interest 
in the comic section than did the subjects on the other grade 
levels. The front page, the news, the editorial page, daily 
columns, the theater and screen section, and stories appealed 
much more to the seniors than to the freshmen. 

The study revealed that newspaper reading had an unwhole- 
some influence on some of the subjects. Several said that they 
regularly read items about sex offenses. Fifty of the group in- 
dicated that they regularly read “the scandal page,” or “page 
four (scandal page),” or “page four of the News,” or simply 
“page four.” 

Concerning the section of the newspaper liked best, it was 
found that the sports page was preferred by 51.8 per cent of the 
entire group, and that the comic section was liked best by 25.4 
per cent of the subjects. No other section of the paper enjoyed a 
high popularity percentage. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. The school which the subjects attended might well be con- 
cerned about the fact that interest in reading books declined so 
appreciably between the ninth and twelfth grades. It 
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desirable that interest in books should increase as the boy ad- 
vances in school. 

2. For the most part the book, interests of the subjects were 
wholesome and commendable. However, some of the subjects 
had read and liked books which are likely to be morally harmful 
to any high school youth. These boys need more direction and 
closer supervision with regard to the books they read. 

3. The magazines read by the subjects, even on the ninth grade 
level, were periodicals published for adults. This fact, joined 
with other findings of the study, suggests the conclusion that in 
some respects these high school boys must be appealed to and 
treated more as adults than as children. 

4. The amount of magazine reading done by the subjects, 
especially on the upper grade levels, makes it appear impérative 
that the school give more consideration to this phase of reading. 

_ §. Perhaps in no respect did the subjects reveal a greater need 
of guidance and improvement than in the matter of their news- 
paper reading. That the most popular and most widely read 
sections of the newspaper were the comics and the sports page 
was no surprise. But the fact that almost eighty per cent of the 
boys enrolled in a college preparatory course were tabloid addicts 
does not constitute a very strong argument in favor of the effec- 
tiveness of that course. Nor does the fact that a large number 
of the boys looked regularly to “page four” of a certain newspaper 
for the latest scandals constitute a very complimentary adver- 
tisement for the newspaper. 

6. One of the most vital objectives which the secondary school 
should attain is the development of worthwhile reading habits 
in the pupils. Teachers of English and of the other subjects should 
all point their united efforts toward the realization of this ob- 
jective, that by their direction, supervision, and inspiration they 
may enkindle in their youthful charges a lasting interest in 
profitable leisure-time reading. 


Minds with the greatest strength at maturity often develop 
slowly in early childhood, and these have frequently been humil- 
iated and discouraged by the ignorant teacher who mistakes their 
condition for congenital idiocy, native perversity, or unredeem- 
able laziness.—Shields. 
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Supervision Today 
Sister M. Frepertca Dupine, OS8.B. 


UPERVISION of schools in America dates back to colonial 
times. No specific mention was made of inspection or super- 
vision in the Virginia colonies. Boston carries the earliest data 
of this nature on record. In the year 1709 Boston introduced in- 
spection of school plant and school equipment, and examination 
of pupil achievement. Not until many years later did inspection 
and supervision of teachers and teaching come into vogue. 

As towns and cities grew, school population grew; which neces- 
sitated larger schools and more teachers in one school system. 
The head teacher was held responsible more or less for the man- 
agement of the school. This office of “head teacher” developed 
into the office of principal. In the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century a new office, that of school superintendent, was 
created. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century super- 
visors for special fields were appointed. The twentieth century 
made an important contribution to the controlling staff of the 
school system by introducing the office of school supervisor. 

Investigations concerning the purpose, scope, and efficiency of 
school supervisors are many and various. Extensive studies in 
regard to the developments of various functions of supervision are 
found in the works by Burton (1922), Dunn (1923), Barr (1926), 
Ayer (1929), Brink (1930), Hughes and Melby (1930). Each of 
these has made effective contribution to educational literature, 
but all have been superseded by the outstanding work of Barr, 
Burton, and Brueckner.' Universities likewise were inaugurating 
research in the problem of supervision. Three Master’s Thesis 
are on record for the year 1925: Briggs at the University of 
Chicago, Risk at Wisconsin University, and Harris at Wisconsin 
—all dealing with supervisory problems. Since then, such studies 
have grown apace. 

Duttes or SUPERVISORS 


Supervision today is understood to connote “an expert technical 
service primarily concerned with studying and bettering the con- 
*A. 8. Barr, W. H. B , and G. Brueckner, Principles of Supervision. 
New York: Appleton Century Company, 1934. = 
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ditions that surround learning.” * According to the same authors, 
the duties of supervisors are three-fold: 

1. Studying the teacher-learning situation. 

2. Improving the teacher-learning situation. 

3. Evaluating the means, methods, and outcome of supervision.’* 

Activities of supervisors should include: (a) inspection of school 
plant and equipment, teaching personnel, and general factors 
affecting the teacher-learning situation; (b) training of teachers 
in the service; providing ways and means of correcting faulty 
set-ups and faulty functioning, and for daily improvement of 
the teacher-learning situation; (c) guidance of the teachers in 
service—organizing cooperative activity programs by setting up 
objectives and supplying means for achievement of desired objec- 
tives, and acknowledging measures of success both to teachers 
and of pupils, thus creating a spirit of friendly rivalry among all, 
and developing and maintaining standards of morale through 
kindly, sympathetic, cooperative, honorable and honest, yet firm 
and convincing dealings with staff members; (d) continuous re- 
search—study of newer methods of imparting instruction, critical 
review of textbooks, mastering techniques of records and tests, 
and a general overall knowledge of building plans, selection of 
supplies and equipment; (e) professional attitude—“selling” the 
idea of supervision. 


OBJECTIVES 


Since for full effectiveness supervision depends upon the rela- 
tion or agreement among teachers and supervisors as to the essen- 
tials of the educational program, unification of objectives is a 
prime requisite. The following is a list of objectives which seem 
to be paramount: 

(a) Securing unification of educational effort through the study 
of objectives of education relative to organization, administration, 
and enrichment of the curriculum. 

(b) Improving teacher-efficiency by demanding a continued 
enlargement of resources by scholarship and training, and by en- 
couraging teacher-participation in the administrative program. 
When a teacher realizes that she is not merely in the service, but 


* Barr, Burton, Brueckner, p. 20. 
* Ibid., p. 21. 
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that she is a part of the service—a vital factor of the functioning 
administrative body—she will shoulder greater responsibility in 
& superior manner. 

(c) With the demand for teacher-improvement, there should 
be a corresponding development in other factors—the supervisor, 
the school system, equipment, and apportioning of duties and 
responsibilities. 

(d) Improving opportunities for teacher-pupil growth through 
surveys of accomplishments in relation to endeavors, and a care- 
ful study of the products of learning, application, interests, and 
work-habits. 

(e) Improving supervisory phases by encouragement of per- 
sonnel, providing opportunity for cooperative work, promoting 
initiative and originality—giving co-workers a fair chance to 
think things out. 

(f) Developing and maintaining morale by good example as 
well as by precept, and by promoting a cheerful atmosphere— 
which “breeds content.” 


Four Types or SUPERVISION 
I. Inspectional and Authoritative 


Inspectional and authoritative supervision was characteristic 
of the Latin Grammar School. But this autocratic type of con- 
trol has not completely passed out of the schools. Partly because 
of their presumed authority and superiority, some principals and 
supervisors still utilize this antiquated approach. On the other 
hand, lack of adequate preparation of teachers or supervisors and 
lack of experience and orientation unfortunately may prescribe 
or make mandatory a more or less autocratic procedure by means 
of this undemocratic method of handling the problem. 

The criticisms of this method are specific and fundamental. 
Authoritative supervision assumes that there are definite and ac- 
cepted best methods of teaching, and that no other methods are 
legitimate. But experimentation has revealed that the variable 
factors obtaining in a classroom, together with the ever-changing 
conditions of social behavior, do not allow for a stereotyped, one- 
way system. Furthermore, the authoritative or autocratic method 
gives no place to initiative and originality and encourages medi- 
ocrity and pattern teaching. It develops fear and distrust of the 
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supervisor, militates against sincerity and honesty, and tends to 
discourage even the best teachers. 


II. Democratic and Cooperative 


The democratic concept of supervision emphasizes respect for 
personality. The teacher should have freedom “to think her 
own thoughts, to exercise initiative, to develop self-reliance and 
to assume responsibility for intelligent participation in the direc- 
tion of instruction and determination of policies.”* McMurray 
offers a concrete statement on this concept: 


The teacher cannot do this, cannot secure self-expression in 
pupils unless she herself is practicing it; unless she is clearly 
conscious of her own freedom to say and do what she sincerely 
believes in. It is the duty of the principal, therefore, to sur- 
round the teacher with such an atmosphere as will encourage 
her to think her own thoughts and to express them frankly, i.e., 
to be her normal self.* 


Kilpatrick advocated a three-point program for effective super- 
vision. Expressed in the form of principles, it reads: 

1. Growing is the great end, the growing of all together. 

2. Professional study is necessary. 

3. Democratic supervision demands respect for personality.* 

In this type of supervision, teachers and supervisors think to- 
gether, plan together, and work together. The actual practice of 
democratic supervision, however, has not worked out in all cases. 
It has happened that inexperienced or inadequately trained teach- 
ers coming into a school system have not been ready for such 
cooperative procedure; and the result was a falling back into an 
autocratic method in practice while advocating a democratic sys- 
tem of supervision in principle. A second limitation to the 
democratic type of supervision is that the word “democratic” has 
various connotations. It has at times been found that the word 
“democratic” was confused with terms such as popularity, equal- 
ity, or sentimental acquiescence where teachers’ activities were 
concerned. -This naturally led to abuse. Very aptly is this un- 


*Douglas and Boardman, Supervision in Secondary Schools. Boston: 
Mifflin 1934, p. 27. 
M. McMurray, Elementary School Standards. New York: The 


World Book Company, 1925, p. 179 
*W. H. a “Supervisors en Masse,” Journal of Educational 


Method, 2: 86-87, October, 1929. 
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democratic supervision summarized in a detailed paragraph in the 
superintendent’s survey of The Eighth Yearbook: 


A spineless conception of what constitutes democracy in 
supervision sometimes leads supervisors to browse about, pat 
teachers on the back, sympathize with their grievances, and 
indulge their whims. When persisted in, this kind of super- 
vision usually results in an easy popularity and a great deal of 
sentimentality.” 

A third danger in the interpretation of democratic supervision 
is to look upon democracy as meaning equality of all members of 
the school staff—teachers, principals, supervisors—regardless of 
differences in education, ability, training, service, experience, or 
authority. 


III. Scientific 


The scientific concept of supervision is an outgrowth of the 
scientific movement in education. It is characterized by a domi- 
nance of tests and measurements, objective and quantitative 
data, statistics and evaluation—a stereotyped, regimental pro- 
cedure. There are, however, salient points to be found in this 
system. These points are: 

1. Objective measurement replaces subjective opinion. 

2. Pupil learning and teacher progress are stimulated and 
standardized. 

3. Research and experimentation are encouraged. 

Disadvantages of scientific procedure in supervision are not 
hard to discover. Educational supervisory officials do not all have 
adequate training in the scientific method; therefore, they are 
not competent to handle so scientific a technique, and unscientific 
procedures and outcomes follow. Then, too, education cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents or pounds and ounces. Apprecia- 
tions, attitudes, and ideals are intangible. Personality traits and 
qualitative aspects of teaching cannot be standardized by data 
or by tests and measurements. Finally, scientific supervision 
may easily become autocratic and fall back into the rut of 
authoritative or inspectional types of supervision. 


IV. Creative 
A fourth concept of supervision has grown out of the advantages 


"The Eighth Year Book, Department of Supervision, 1930, p. 346. 
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and disadvantages of the foregoing methods. To this latest mean- 
ing of the term has been applied the correlative terms of “crea- 
tive” or “constructive” supervision, because it 

. . . provides an opportunity for each teacher and each child 

in a school system to grow through the exercise of his talents 

and abilities under expert professional encouragement and 

guidance.® 
Creative or constructive supervision allows greater freedom to 
teachers; hence, they can grow professionally and develop their 
talents and abilities. They can become experts in their particular 
fields or they can move up the ladder of professional positions, for 
always they have the advantage of expert guidance with freedom 
of action. 

Here, again, there may be danger. One may form a habit of 
fanciful thinking of “having one’s head in the clouds” and not 
facing realities. Nothing seems to be on a fixed or stable basis: 
teachers need not be hampered by known facts or known rules of 
efficient thinking. All they have to do is to create something new 
and. fanciful and to live on in the future. Teachers with well- 
disciplined minds will not suffer these symptoms of academic 
disintegration; but, on the other hand, individuals not well disci- 
plined may be ruined for life as teachers. With the endowment of 
native intelligence and originality, the well-disciplined mind can 
grow from daily experience, and the individual possessing such a 
mind will move on in the ever-changing educational and social 
world. She will become the genuine and effective teacher of 
tomorrow. 

ConcLUSION 


These considerations on “Supervision” leave one in a perplexed 
state of mind. What is one to do? Each system has its merits 
as well as its criticisms. No one particular system is entirely 
satisfactory. There are good points to be followed in each of the 
systems, but no one type should be slavishly followed. One thing, 
however, is certain; teachers and supervisors must work in har- 
mony and maintain democratic relations in the performance of 
their functions in the school system. In no other way can 
America hope to maintain a democracy. For, as the youth—so 
the nation. 


* Ibid., p. 344. 
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A very important point to remember in regard to supervision is 
that one’s philosophy of life is definitely reflected in one’s treat- 
gi ment of co-workers, no matter in what field. If Catholic educa- 
| : | tion is to produce a Christo-centric world, the philosophy of those 
. men and women who are the educators in Catholic education 
. must be unflinchingly a Catholic Christian philosophy of life. 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI warns so emphatically against er- 
roneous philosophies because of the havoc they may create if they 
; are imbibed by educators and brought into the Catholic school 
system: 


But alas! it is clear from the obvious meaning of the words 
q and from experience, that what is intended by not a few, is the 
5 withdrawal of education from every sort of dependence on the 
. Divine Law. So today we see, strange sight indeed, educators 
i and philosophers who spend their lives in searching for a uni- 
| versal moral code of education, as if there existed no Decalogue, 
{ no Gospel law, no law even of nature stamped by God on the 
; heart of man, promulgated by right reason, and codified in posi- 
tive Revelation by God Himself in the Ten Commandments. .. . 
| Such men are miserably deluded in their claim to emancipate, 
| as they say, the child, while in reality they are making him the 
slave of his own blind pride and of his disorderly affections, 
| which, as a logical consequence of this false system, come to be 


justified as legitimate demands of a so-called autonomous 
nature.® 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
: Have oft-times no connexion. Knowledge dwells 

t In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
. Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 


—Cowper. 


There are four kinds of readers: sponges which attract all 
without distinguishing; hour-glasses which receive and pour out 
as fast; bags which only retain the dregs of the spices and let the 


wine escape; and sieves which retain the best only—Donne’s 
“Biathanatos.” 


* Pope Pius, XI, Christian Education of Youth. New York: The Ameri 
Press, 1936, p. 21. 
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Needed: Lay Theologians! 
CuHaRLEs WILLIAM PHILLIPS 


ie IS one of the characteristics of the Catholic religion, says 
Donald Attwater in his Preface to A Catholic Dictionary (New 
York: Macmillan, 1945), that it is impossible to “catch and con- 
fine it within a mesh of words. . . .” “Something may be done,” 
he continues, “by reading or listening to the words of certain 
gifted writers, teachers and preachers to articulate that skeleton, 
to clothe it with flesh, to give it life, to breathe into it a soul and 
so to make of it a recognizable body, the Mystical Body of Christ. 
But the fact remains that no one, however holy, learned, experi- 
enced, sympathetic, good-willed, open-minded he may be, ever 
really understands Catholicism so long as he remains outside the 
visible body of the Church; it ts impossible for him to see its 
component parts in their true proportion.” (Italics ours.) It is 
in this very fact, indeed, we hasten to add, that most of the dif- 
ficulties which arise between the inquiring non-Catholic and the 
layman who tries to help him find their source. Until the non- 
Catholic gets a glimpse of the parts in their relation to the whole, 
and the whole in itself and in its relation to its parts, the likeli- 
hood of his becoming a Catholic is slight indeed. 

What is needed, then, for the purpose of bringing to the portals 
of the Church the hundred million who are reached by few, if any, 
in the name of Christ, the Great Unchurched (not to mention 
those of our non-Catholic brethren who are still loyal to their 
sects), is a trained laity who have a vision of the whole, and a 
wholeness of vision. What is needed is a laity who are not merely 
able to bring to the non-Catholic inquirer answers to his ques- 
tions—and believe me when I say there is great need for “Ques- 
tion Box Apologetics”—but a laity who are also able to bring him 
some sense of the totality of The Thing. It is this sudden insight 
into the fullness, the totality, the wholeness of the Faith which 
opens the gate of the Church to the convert. Only God can give 
this insight, this vision: but we can prepare the way for Grace, 
which, after all, does not contradict but rather perfects nature. 
We can bring men to the door; God will open it. 

To this end, I should like to make the suggestion that theology 
be put back into the center of the curriculum of the Catholic 
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university. Philosophy occupies that place today in the better 
Catholic schools. And this is by all means to the good, a thing to 
be welcomed. But it is not enough. Catholics are graduating 
from Catholic universities with only a vague sense of that whole- 
ness of vision which is the Catholic Faith. They know the 
Articles of Faith as so many joints in a skeleton; the warm, en- 
fleshed, living, organic unity they but vaguely imagine. It is 
true that only a Catholic can see the component parts of the 
Faith in their true proportion, but it does not follow that all 
Catholics have this insight. It is not even true that the univer- 
sity-trained Catholic, with his minimum of nine semesters of 
Scholastic pholosophy, has it. Surely his one year of Apologetics 
and his one year of Grace and the Sacraments do not give it to 
him. 

What would help mightily to give him this insight would be a 
full eight semesters of Sacred Theology (in addition, of course, to 
his nine semesters of Scholastic Philosophy). If it be objected 
that this is too much to demand of laymen who must, after all, 
learn in order to earn, it can be said in reply that only four 
courses are being added to the curriculum—a not unbearable 
burden, really! These eight semesters should be so arranged as 
to cover all of Sacred Theology, omitting only those matters 
which are of special concern to priests (e.g., Rubrics, Hebrew, 
Biblical Greek, Pastoral Theology, and similar matters) . 

The course of studies should be arranged to cover, in order, 
(1) Fundamental Theology; (2) Dogmatic Theology; (3) Moral 
Theology; (4) Holy Scripture; (5) Ecclesiastical History, Patrol- 
ogy, and Christian Archeology; (6) Canon Law; (7) The Liturgy 
—systematically and historically treated; (8) Ascetical Theology. 
The first part of Fundamental Theology would treat of the 
Methodology of Sacred Theology, “the nature, purpose, com- 
petence, and division of Sacred Theology itself,” and should oc- 
cupy one whole semester at least. The second part of Funda- 
mental Theology would cover Apologetics. The course in Dog- 
matic Theology would cover the treatises on the One God, the 
Trinity, creation, divine government, original sin, divine grace, 
the Incarnation, the Redemption, and the Last Things. 

Next would follow a course on Moral Theology, and this might 
be followed with Ascetical and Mystical Theology (or those might 
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be postponed until the last semester). A semester spent on the 
introduction to Holy Scripture and an examination of the princi- 
ples of exegesis would be most valuable, especially in view of 
the current lack of interest among lay Catholics in the Holy 
Scriptures. A sketch of Church History, with an introduction to 
the Fathers, and made more interesting by Christian Archaeology, 
would easily occupy two—even three—semesters, if the curricu- 
lum would admit of more than eight semesters. Canon Law 
might be included in the course in Moral Theology, so as to give 
more time for Ecclesiastical History. 

If I had the time, I should like to elaborate upon the value of a 
course in the Liturgy. Those who wish to pursue the matter 
further are recommended to read Dr. Ryan’s Idea of a Catholic 
College. Suffice it to say that the whole university curriculum 
might easily be integrated in this course. All I am suggesting 
here is that at least one semester be spent upon an historical and 
systematic treatment of the Liturgy. If from this course the lay- 
man learned how to use his Daily Missal, not to mention how to 
appreciate the inexhaustible riches of the Liturgy, the good gained 
would be inestimable. If he further learned to cherish and use 
the Short Breviary, he would be able to bring the mind of the 
Church into his own daily life in a thoroughly secularized world. 

Among the works the layman might study in these courses 
would be Father Fenton‘s Concept of Sacred Theology, Frank 
Sheed’s Theology and Sanity, Dom Virgil Michel’s The Liturgy 
of the Church, and any of the Pohle-Preuss series on Dogmatic 
Theology. In any case, over-popular works, over-simplifications, 
should be avoided as the plague. 

The end result of all this would be a clearer understanding on 
the part of the layman of just what the Faith is in all its fullness. 
He would not only benefit personally, but would be better able 
to help those who are “on the outside looking in.” Such a course 
of studies would not create “sacristy-hounds” or “lay-priests” but 
rather would give the Church just what she needs today: conse- 
erated laymen and laywomen who will be Christophers, bearing 
Christ, in all his fullness as He is seen in the light of Sacred 
Theology, “into the marketplace.” 
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Psychology in the Daily Life of the Child 


Sister Mary, I.H.M., Ph.D. 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 


tvs cry of men everywhere today is for peace. And yet it is so 
true that, while all men want peace, most of them do not want 
the things which make for peace. Those things reach deep down 
into the roots of each man’s personality and affect everything he 
does, whether his acts concern himself alone or his relations with 
other people. These roots of the things which make for peace 
are sunk into the human personality in the years of its formation; 
the work of planting them deeply belongs to the family and to 
the school. Largely, this work is in the hands of women, for it 
is of its nature a mother’s work: that of spiritual mothers whose 
work emerges from the great spiritual mother of mankind, the 
Church, and then from mothers in the natural order within the 
family. That there is no peace in our world today is the tragedy 
resulting from the separation of so many of the mothers of the 
world from their Spiritual Mother. They have not had the bread 
of life to give to their children and peace has not taken root in 
the hearts of their little ones. To us as religious teachers is 
given, as is evident from pronouncements of the Holy Father, 
the great work of spiritual motherhood, which is to restore to the 
mothers of the world and to their children the things which make 
for peace. 


REVERENCE AND OBEDIENCE 


What is this peace, we may ask, which is so important to us 
personally and as members of society? St. Augustine defined 
peace in the simplest of terms: it is the tranquillity of order. 
Tranquillity gives us the concept of smoothness, of ease, of quiet. 
It is soothing and gentle; yet it connotes, too, efficiency, though 
without bustle or rush. All of this, St. Augustine says, grows out 
of order. The essence of peace, then, is order. 

Since order is so important, it is essential that we try to under- 
stand what it means. Most simply, it means that things are in 
proper relationship to each other. This relationship depends on 
the nature of the things and their value relative to one another. 
544 
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In everyday practice this means sinking deep into the personality 
of the child a respect for authority which will show itself in 
reverence and obedience. We have no peace in our social life 
today because the majority of men have lost the concepts of 
reverence and obedience. We have peace in our individual fami- 
lies and in our personal life to the degree in which we find these 
two basic qualities present. 

Appreciation of the concept of authority with its spirit of 
reverence and obedience is, then, the great highway whereby we 
children of God enter into the harmony of His divine plan. This 
divine plan governs us in our whole being; it also governs the 
physical world which envelops our bodies and the rational and 
supernatural worlds which just as truly envelop our souls. To aid 
and direct the child so that his body and soul, his whole per- 
sonality, come to operate in harmony with this divinely con- 
ceived order of things is our privilege as religious teachers. 


Native Drives oF THE CHILD 


The native drives of the child are to gain power and to live in a 
community. These drives are known as the will to power and the 
will to community. The first of these insures the development 
of the individual nature of the child and carries him to the goal 
of truth which, if realized, will, as Our Lord said, “make us free.” 
The second drive, will to community, insures the development of 
the social nature of the child and leads to the goal of charity. 
But, as St. John tells us, “God is Charity.” The complete and 
balanced development of these two native drives, therefore, pre- 
pares the whole nature of the child for supernatural life in Christ. 
The individual whose personality is formed in truth and in charity 
is ready to be taken by Christ and led to that ultimate goal of 
man, union with God. 

How is the child to be led to these goals of truth and charity? 
Because he is a son of Adam, he himself is incapable of keeping 
himself on the paths which lead to them. He must depend on 
those who know the way; he must obey others who will teach him 
the way. For this purpose, during the period of his formation, 
God has given him parents and, a little later, teachers. It is the 
God-given work, then, of parents and teachers to direct the 
native drives of will to power and will to community to their 
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goals of truth and charity so that his personality may become 
in fact an “alter Christus.” 

As must be the case in so important a matter, God has placed 
in the heart of the human child, in its spirit of dependence and its 
tender affection for those who are good to it and care for it, the 
seeds of reverence and of obedience. The three-year-old has a 
will of his own, it is true, but stronger by far than this will is his 
desire to please those who are nearest to him. The driving force 
of his life at this age and for several years to follow is not his 
will; it is his love for those to whom he knows he belongs. Their 
will is his happiness; if he does not accomplish their will he is 
doomed to unhappiness. But to do their will is to obey. The 
great rule of life for the little child, then, is obedience. Only by 
fulfilling this rule day in and day out can he be happy; only by 
this discipline and experience can he learn the reverence and 
obedience necessary for peace in adult life. 


Trutu Must Be Guiwe or Cuwp’s AcTION 


Truth seen by father and mother and teacher must be the guide 
of the child’s action. As his own faculty of reason develops, he 
becomes increasingly capable of perceiving and of judging truth 
for himself. As this happens, too, parents and teachers must 
relax their hold and release to the growing child greater and 
greater control over his own actions. From the condition of 
practically no control at two years, he is led to a state of prac- 
tically complete control of his action and responsibility for them 
at about eighteen. 

The will of the child from the earliest years is guided to action 
in accordance with the truth apprehended. In the first years of 
life, the parents must use the child’s love for them and its 
desire to please them as the motive power wherewith to guide 
its will. This guidance must be in conformity with the truth 
which they see but which the child has not the capacity as yet 
to apprehend. As the child grows older he himself apprehends 
truth, the divine plan, in itself, and he adheres to it for love of 
the good he sees and of God who is manifested through that good. 


Tue Divine 
The divine plan should be dear to us as men and as Catholics. 
But as Americans it is an absolute necessity to us. Democracy 
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is a way of life which we Americans love and wish to preserve, 
certainly. It is a way of life in which reverence and obedience 
must be in the very marrow of the bones of its citizens. Democ- 
racy places the responsibility of life squarely on the shoulders of 
citizens as individuals. Only when these citizens have within 
them the power to carry that responsibility can the democracy 
survive as a social order. The power to carry such responsibility 
flows from the possession of the virtues of reverence and 
obedience. 

It is fundamental in teaching our children how to use their 
powers in accordance with God’s plan—which will aid them in 
fulfilling perfectly the obligation laid upon them by the First 
Commandment—to teach them, too, to help others, for this is 
the commandment which is like unto the first. 


Mopern CurisTiAN Must Bre an APosTLp 


Society today is completely secularized, by which we mean it 
is completely paganized. The modern state regards Jesus Christ 
as completely alien to its purposes and interests. So many of our 
American friends and neighbors are persons who have never 
known Jesus Christ or His teachings. Our children fraternize 
with the children of these people. We must prepare them for 
this work which lies all about them—at home, on the street, in 
the playground, everywhere that American children work or play 
together, as they do, without distinction of creed, nationality 
background or color. 

The technique of the Christian in a pagan milieu is not, cannot 
be, that of a defender of the faith; rather it must be that of an 
apostle, a messenger of the faith. And so we must make of our 
children apostles. Not only must they know the divine plan and 
live it. They must be on fire to deliver it to others. Yet even 
this is not enough. They must deliver it in such a manner that 
the person receiving it is, in turn, on fire to communicate it to 
others. 

Yes, an apostle is a person who has a message to deliver. He 
is a person sent; he is informed in the truths of the faith. He 
knows, too, that the pagan does not have the truth, probably has 
never heard it. He is convinced that, if only the pagan knew the 
content of the message, he would die in his effort to obtain it. 
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Therefore, he, the apostle, will die, if necessary, to deliver so im- 
portant a message. As an apostle he is on the delivering end of 
the line. He knows that the pagan has no message or reward or 
gift to give him in return. This conviction makes him psycho- 
logically and socially safe, with the help of grace, from pagan 
influence. He does not have to defend himself against the 
enticements of pagan pleasures; he is interested only in the joy 
of Christ and of getting His message across. He is not in danger 
from the pagan’s false principles; he knows them at their proper 
value, he despises them, he is out to plant in their place the truth 
of which he is certain on the authority of God Himself. 


Cup Is Natrurat 


How is the spirit of the apostle to be given to the Catholic 
child? I do not think we have to give it. I think Christ does 
that when the child first comes to know Him. The six, seven, 
eight-year-old is a natural apostle. The problem is rather to 
preserve that spirit of love and zeal so natural to the young child, 
as he grows older. This will depend largely upon the opportunity 
which he has to exercise his zeal and the encouragement which he 
receives for doing so. As children grow older, we give them the 
idea that religion is something private and personal. In reality, 
it is social. We must teach the apostle that religion is social. 
We give children the idea that the condition of their neighbor's 
soul is none of their affair. We must make the apostle conscious 
that it is his concern. We impress upon the child that mis- 
sionaries convert pagans in foreign lands, but no one can raise 
his finger to help his pagan American neighbor. In reality, pagans 
at home should, if anything, be given the preference, and it is 
his business as an apostle to work for their conversion. He must 
begin with his friends and neighbors. Psychologically, a great 
deal of the leakage from the Church—which must be a matter of 
great concern to teachers who were entrusted with the training 
of those who fall away—is to be explained by the presence of 
these semi-heretical concepts which we hold. These concepts are 
held subconsciously, for we have breathed them in without fault 
of our own from the secular atmosphere which is normal to our 
society. Our fault lies in the fact that we have not discovered 
and expelled them, in that we have not taken positive means to 
protect our children against them. 
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It is not safe to send a child of God out into the world today 
unless he is an apostle. Only the social and psychological out- 
look of the apostle can charter a way through the pagan fog 
which envelops our American society, because only the spirit of 
the apostle carries the compass of the true love of Christ. 


Tue ApostLe CREATES THE CHRISTIAN ATMOSPHERE 


It is not enough to give the Catholic child a knowledge of 
truth; it is not enough to give him sound habits of virtue. He 
must be fortified with that particular degree of the love of Christ 
which will make him afire with zeal to dispel the mist of ignorance 
and confusion whenever he meets it. Such a follower of Christ 
will be safe in a pagan milieu; more, he will be a haven of safety 
to others less strong than he, in the factory, in the office, in the 
armed forces; for it is characteristic of the apostle that he creates 
the Christian milieu, the good atmosphere of the Christian way 
of life, wherever he may be. The child who is to save his soul 
tomorrow must be prepared to be that type of Christian man or 
woman; he must be an apostle. 

A sound psychology will enable us to utilize to the fullest all 
of the powers of the child, physical, spiritual, and supernatural, 
to make of him that which God intended in creating him—a saint 
in his personal life and an apostle in his social activity. 


The young woman of today too frequently graduates from 
college designed to meet man’s needs with a defeminized ideal of 
home. The home of her dreams throbs with intellectual life and is 
filled with masculine ambitions ;,it is free from domestic cares and 
it is undisturbed by the voices of children —Shields. | 


Women’s colleges must be developed along the lines demanded 
by woman’s nature and woman’s work in the world.—Shields. 


In the human mind you cannot build with naked truth; the 
mind cannot look upon it and live. The child needs his fairy 
stories and Santa Claus and his childish settings for all manner 
of truths.—Shields. 
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The Catholic University Research 
Abstracts 


An Empirical Study of the Ideals of 
Adolescent Boys and Girls 


By Sister Mary Inez Puexan, O.8.F., Ph.D. 


The purpose of this investigation is to assist teachers in deter- 
mining their method of approach when attempting to make ideals 
function in the lives of adolescent boys and girls. The study 
represents a comparison of the ideals chesen by pupils in the 
junior and senior high school before and after a directed study 
of ideals based on religious doctrines and moral principles. An 
evaluation of the study by both teachers and pupils concludes 
the investigation. 

The results of this study show that the teachers and pupils 
who participated are convinced that the study of ideals is an 
important part of religious and character education. The pupils, 
in their evaluation of the study, emphasized the need of being 
made conscious of ideals and the feeling of security experienced 
in having a guide in life—an aim and a purpose. The teachers 
and older pupils favored both the direct and indirect approach 
to the study of ideals: the direct, whenever it is necessary to 
establish principles and to clarify ideas; the indirect, whenever 
occasions present themselves in the teaching content and in life- 
situations. 


American Lay Opinion of the Progressive School 
By Sister Mary Ruts Sanoirer, R.S.M., Ph.D. 


The purpose of this dissertation is to ascertain the trend of 
American lay opinion concerning the progressive school. This 
study is significant because the influence of this movement has 
permeated every department of American education from the 
preschool to the university inclusive. A study of lay opinion 
regarding the new school practices is valuable in evaluating the 
worth-while procedures of the progressive school as well as in 
deciding wherein the new education has gone to extremes. The 
following points have been selected for special treatment: The 
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Progressive School and Its Aims; The Progressive School and Its 
Curriculum; The Progressive School and Discipline; The Pro- 
gressive School and Democracy. 

The materials for this study have been drawn for the most part 
from periodical literature and from newspapers. For the pur- , 
pose of this dissertation those writers have been chosen as repre- E 
senting lay opinion whose professional work and interests do not | 


admit of their being considered as authorities in the field. No 
attempt has been made to evaluate these articles beyond a sum- 
mary and the pointing out of some very obvious conclusions, the 
most important of which is that the majority of the lay public 
are not satisfied with most of the new innovations in our Ameri- 
can school system. 


The Youth Problem as Affecting the Education 
of the Catholic Girl 


By Sister Armee Exy, Ph.D. 


The youth problem is basically a job problem. Its consequences 
have ramifications in every area of Christian living. Accord- ; 
ingly, a specialized problem regarding Catholic girls who will h 
graduate from the Catholic high school but who will not attend 
college is how to facilitate their finding a rightful place in the 4 
world of adults, business, and industry. In so far as the Catholic : 
high school is concerned, the problem is to determine and effect ‘ 
the changes that are necessary in the Catholic high school cur- ; 
ricula to improve or better the situation. 

For one thing, the peculiar socio-economic status of the young 
women interviewed has significance for the Catholic high school 
in so far as the high school should eliminate certain causes of 
unemployment in business and industry and prepare girls for 
economic self-responsibility in the home. Moreover, the situa- 
tion in respect to the young women’s customary use of their 
excessive leisure time during the period intervening between the 
last day of schoo! and the first day of full-time permanent em- 
ployment is of a kind that indicates a certain inefficiency in the : 
areas of spiritual formation, cultural development, and civic effec- tf 
tiveness, Furthermore, analysis of the high school curricula of i 
these young people, on the basis of the needs revealed, discovers ; 
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the fact that these same curricula have been inadequate to the 
extent that the common needs of the young women have not been 
fully met and their individual needs have not been satisfactorily 
anticipated. 

Any change, therefore, that should be made in Catholic high 
school curricula to improve or better the situation should be made 
on the basis of general and particular needs as well as on the basis 
of external factors. It is accordingly recommended that high 
school curricula for Catholic girls who will graduate from the 
Catholic high school but who will not attend college be related to 
the areas of physical and mental fitness, occupational competency 
and economic efficiency, home-making, and cultural development 
no less than to certain significant social areas or areas of living. 


The Relation of the State to Religious Education in 
Early New York, 1633-1825 


By Rev. Cuartes J. Manoney, Ph.D. 


The failure of continental nations to persevere in the attain- 
ment of the democratic ideal and the decline in the appreciation 
of fundamental moral values have led to renewed interest in the 
social significance of the religious school and the relation of the 
state to religious education in democratic society. Essential to 
& proper understanding of the latter is a re-study of the question 
from a historical point of view, unfettered by emotionalism. In 
considering the historical position of the religious school in early 
American life, the choice of the state of New York is noteworthy 
because its population has ever been cosmopolitan in religion and 
race and its history rich in controversial debate on the subject. 

_ The study embraces the period from earliest colonization to 
the year 1825 that marked the first legal ordinance excluding 
sectarian schools from participation in the state bounty. It has 
been the purpose to determine the relation and attitude of the 
civil government in New York toward the curriculum, the sup- 
port, and the control of the religious school as revealed by legis- 
lative enactment; to investigate the political and religious influ- 
ences prompting such legislation; and finally, to indicate the effect 
of the formative influences of the period under consideration upon 
the subsequent relation of the state to religious education through- 
out the remainder of the nineteenth century. 
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Elementary School Notes 


Catholic Civic Clubs Active in 500. Schools 
More than 500 units of the Catholic Civic Clubs of America 


were in operation in United States schools last year according to © 


Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Commission 
on American Citizenship of the Catholic University of America. 
Monsignor Hochwalt recommended that every school establish 
such an organization during the coming term as one means of 
providing opportunities for growth in the understanding and prac- 
tice of Christian social principles. 

The Catholic Civic Clubs of America, conducted to train boys 
and girls to be alert and active Christian citizens, are sponsored 
jointly by the Commission on American Citizenship and the 
Young Catholic Messenger, published at Dayton, Ohio. 


Archdiocese Expands School Construction Program 

Rising enrollment figures in the Archdiocese of San Francisco 
have made imperative a program of expansion in elementary 
school-building construction. The beginning of the scholastic 
year 1947-1948 was marked by the opening of four new schools 
which had been erected since January 1st. Construction on an- 
other school is near completion, while at least four other parishes 
have announced that blueprints for schools have already been 
drawn and approved. 


First Catholic School Opens in Williamsburg 


Important history was made in September when the first Cath- 
olic institution of learning in Williamsburg, Va., was dedicated. 
The school, known as Walsingham Academy, is conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy of Philadelphia. Though planned to accom- 
modate both boarders and day students, the bulk of the enroll- 
ment in this initial year of existence consists of both boys and 
girls of the latter classification. 


Lack of Teachers Closes Schools 


Two Catholic elementary schools for colored children, recently 
built in the Diocese of Alexandria, La., were unable to open this 
scholastic year because of the dearth of religious teachers. At 
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least 100 children would have attended each of these schools if 
it had been possible to provide the teaching personnel. 


Catholic Schools Save State Four Million Yearly 


A survey of Catholic school statistics in the State of Washing- 
ton by a Gonzaga University economics instructor revealed that 
the state saves approximately $4,000,000 annually because of the 
existence and operation of the Catholic school system. If the 
State Board of Education were to take over the cost of education 
of the 21,000 students now attending Catholic elementary and 

) secondary schools in the state, it would require an additional ex- 
penditure of nearly $4,000,000 and a capital investment of more 
than $12,000,000. 


Members of Hierarchy Attend First Inter-American 
Catechetical Congress 


The first regional Inter-American Congress of the Confraternity 

of Christian Doctrine held at San Antonio, Texas, October 23- 
25th, was opened with a Solemn Pontifical Mass by Bishop Miguel 
Mirando of Tulancingo, Mexico. Two other members of the 
Mexican hierarchy and a Bishop from Nicaragua, as well as eleven 
members of the United States hierarchy, participated in the 
Congress. Some fifty speakers, experts in the various fields of 
religious instruction, were heard during the three-day program. 
Approximately ten United States Sees and all the Sees of Mexico 
and Central America were represented at these sessions. 


Fifteen Sisterhoods Demonstrate at Confraternity Congress 


; Outstanding on the program of the Baltimore Province re- 
gional meeting of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in Rich- 
mond, October 19-21, were the classroom demonstrations of 
methods of teaching religion by fifteen different communities of 
Sisters. Children attending public schools constituted the mem- 
bers of the demonstration classes which ranged from the Nursery 
School to the Senior High School levels. 


Chile Legalizes Weekly Religious Instruction 
A weekly hour of religious and moral teaching in schools, 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministers of Education, Defense, 
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Justice, Public Health, and Agriculture, is prescribed in a measure 
adopted by the Senate of Chile. 


American Textbooks Attract Teachers in England 


The attractive religion textbooks produced by firms in the 
United States and other countries were the cynosure of English 
teachers when displayed at a recent Catechetical Exhibition in 
Westminster, London, England. According to the editors of 
The Sower (an English periodical devoted to the teaching and 
learning of religion) , English schools have made little or no effort 
to provide religious textbooks or readers for pupils at the elemen- 
tary school level. Instead, they have placed their confidence in 
_ teacher-training institutions where religion is made a living real- 
ity. From these places has come the gathering impulse to cate- 
chetical reform showing itself through teachers’ aid-books, re- 
fresher courses, and home-made materials likely to assist the 
teacher in stimulating and directing the religious growth of 
children. ‘ 


U. S. Education Mission Presents Report on Education in 
Germany 


The committee of ten which was appointed in the summer of 
1946 by the U.S. War Department and the Department of State 
to observe and evaluate the educational program of the United 
States Military Government in Germany has presented a sym- 
posium of its findings in the October 1947 issue of School Life. 

Among the observations worthy of note are those made by H. 
R. Anderson, Specialist for Social Studies. He points out that it 
is difficult for Americans to understand how completely German 
teachers have been cut off from the outside world from 1933 to 
the end of World War II. In order to insure the desired personal 
development of teachers and the development of functional cur- 
ricula, the committee recommends the organization of groups of 
teachers and school administrators to study, discuss and evaluate 
modern educational practices. To facilitate such study (and the 
re-education of German teachers in general), it is important to 
translate into German basic works on philosophy of education, 
educational psychology, child development, and methods of teach- 
ing. Elsewhere, Anderson makes a plea for the establishment of 
experimental schools at teacher-training institutions, and urges 
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that the schools for American children maintained by the Army 
be made into demonstration centers open to German teachers and 


Granddaughter of Wagner Evaluates Allied Re-education 
Program 

Friedelind Wagner, granddaughter of the great German com- 
poser Richard Wagner, warned the people of the United States, 
in a recent talk given in New York City, that Germany is ripe 
for the rise of a new Hitler. She contends that Allied re-educa- 
tion has completely failed because the Americans and British 
have overlooked the totalitarian setup of the traditional German 
school system. To counteract the evils inherent in this system, 
she maintains that the Allies must attempt revision on a whole- 
sale scale: new books must be introduced and used; teachers 
must be sent abroad to be educated for democracy. Also rec- 
ommended is a system of exchange students so that school-age 
Germans can see democracy at first hand. 


U. S. Office of Education Estimates Enrollment Figures 


The United States Office of Education has estimated that the 
first-grade enrollment for the fall of 1947 is about one-quarter 
of a million above that of last year. This increase is part of 
the surge that will probably carry the total elementary school 
enrollment figure, by 1955, to five million above the estimated 
1947-1948 enrollment of 22,620,000. 


American Childhood Association Releases Bibliography 


Recently released from the press was the 1947 revision of the 
Bibliography of Books for Children. This 118-page bulletin 
lists approved books for children—the tried-and-true of the old 
books and the best of the new books—selected by children and 
teachers who work with children. First printed in its present 
form in 1937, the Bibliography has had seven revisions, and 
) three reprintings. The items included in the Bibliography are 
annotated under useful classifications, such as “Adventure,” “Col- 
lections of Stories,” “Humor,” ete. The inclusion of author, 
catalog and publication indices facilitates the use of this publica- 

tion. It may be secured at the American Childhood Education 
Association Headquarters in Washington, D. C., for 75¢. 


administrators. 


Secondary School Notes 


Company Offers Unique Scholarship 
A scholarship, the first of its kind in America, is being offered 
by the Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis, to a fourth-year 


college art student for contributions to schoolbook illustration — 


and design. In launching the new project W. M. Johnson, Vice- 
president of the firm, pointed out that its fundamental purpose 
was not only to encourage better book design and production 
but also to provide a practical means of accomplishing this 
objective. Washington University, St. Louis, will cooperate by 
permitting a modification of its curriculum so as to include in- 
struction in the design and illustration of books in general and 
of schoolbooks in particular. + 


A.L.A. Lists Outstanding Books 
One of the 1947 issues of the American Library Association 
Bulletin contains the third annual list of the fifty outstanding 
books of 1946 as selected by A.L.A. members. Not one book 
in the field of education was judged worthy of placement on 
the list. 
American Education Week Originates in 1921 
The first American Education Week to be observed dates back 
to 1921, when a proclamation by President Harding set apart 
a week for the serious consideration of the general problems 
facing education following World War I. An examination of 
- the issues confronting educators in that year reveals a similarity 
to those under scrutiny during the 1947 Education Week. Better 
buildings and equipment, better-paid teachers, better vocational 
education and other knotty problems have continued to chal- 
lenge the administrator even to the present day. 


Annual Teachers’ Institute Draws 500 
An estimated 500 teachers, mostly nuns, from the Arediosese 
of Louisville and the Diocese of Owensboro attended the an- 
nual teachers’ meeting held in Louisville at the beginning of 
this semester. Among the features on the program were lectures 
and discussions on the teaching of Christian social living, the 
effective use of supplementary readers, and character training 
through the teaching of English. 
557 
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News from the Field 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


Maurice Pate, Executive Director of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund of the United Nations, who returned 
recently from a 6-week investigation of child-health conditions 
in Europe, disclosed that one of the highlights of his trip was 
an audience with His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 

As the only operating relief agency of the United Nations, the 
Children’s Fund, in cooperation with receiving governments, is 
now providing a daily supplementary meal for almost four mil- 
lion children and nursing mothers in a number of war-devas- 
tated countries in Europe. 

Mr. Pate stated that the Holy Father showed the greatest in- 
terest in the child-feeding programs of the ICEF and the efforts 
which the Fund is making to obtain contributions from govern- 
ments throughout the world. Through the Papal Secretary, prior 
to the audience, Mr. Pate said, His Holiness had already issued 
a statement commending the purposes of the Fund and expressing 
the hope that its action would bring aid to the largest possible 
number in war-stricken countries, 

By the end of 1947, Mr. Pate declared, about five million 
children and nursing mothers in Europe and China will be re- 
ceiving aid through the Fund. Although this is only one-fourth 
of the minimum number the ICEF had hoped to be able to aid, 
additional contributions from governments and from private 
sources are being sought, and as the Fund’s financial resources 
grow, its feeding operations will be extended. . 

Mr. Pate said that so far child-aid programs had been ap- 
proved for the following countries: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

In its supplementary feeding programs, the Fund provides 
protective foods such as powdered milk, fats, certain types of 
meats or fish while the receiving country rounds out this meal 
by providing domestically grown cereals and vegetables, it was 
disclosed. 

The Fund’s assets, derived mainly from government contribu- 
tions, now total about $28 million, of which $15 million represents 
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an initial contribution from the United States and $5 million 
from Canada. Other governments which already promised the 
Fund financial support, Mr. Pate revealed, include Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Luxembourg, Norway, and Switzerland. 

In addition to governmental contributions, Mr. Pate said, 
further help in extending the Fund’s present resources is ex- 
pected to come from the United Nations Appeal for Children. 
UNAC is now promoting a world-wide campaign for non-gov- 
ernmental contributions, and it is expected that the ICEF will 
be the main distributing agency for the money and goods real- 
ized through the UNAC campaign. 


UN General Assembly Coverage Assured by N.C.E.A. 

Arrangements have been made by Monsignor John 8. Middle- 
ton, official representative of the National Catholic Educational 
Association to the United Nations, and Miss Catherine Schaefer, 
Assistant to the General Secretary, N.C.W.C., on UN Affairs, to 
have representatives from Catholic colleges and high schools 
in New York in attendance regularly at the meetings of the 
various committees of the current UN General Assembly. These 
representatives have agreed to attend as many committee ses- 
sions as possible, to follow the work of each committee closely 
not only through personal attendance but also through the help 
of the documentation of the: committee work (verbatim reports, 
summaries, special papers, proposals, etc.) made available by 
Voluntary Organizations at Lake Success, and to send monthly 
reports on committee activities to the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. 

The delegates and the schools they represent, together with 
the committees which they will cover, are as follows: © 

Sister Miriam and Sister Mary Agnes, Cathedral High School, 
and Mr. John C. Olin, Fordham University—Committee I (Po- 
litical and Security) ; Brother Christian, Manhattan Preparatory 
School, and Miss Loretta Corcoran and Dr. Anna T. Sheedy, 
College of New Rochelle (Wednesday afternoons) —Committee 
II (Economic Problems); Sister Thomas Aquinas, Ladycliffe 
College—Committee III (Social, Cultural and Humanitarian) ; 
Aquinas High School—Committee IV (Trusteeship); Father 
Krug, Cardinal Hayes High School—Committee VI (Legal). 
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Food for Starving People 


War Relief Services has announced a Thanksgiving Food Col- 
lection to take place in most dioceses beginning November 23 and 
ending Sunday, November 30. The directors of the campaign 
hope to obtain 25 million pounds of feod for shipment to hungry 
people in the war-devastated nations. 

War Relief Services will appreciate the school’s cooperation in 
encouraging school children to participate in this campaign. The 
diocesan director will furnish full instructions for collecting and 
shipping the food. 

It is suggested that this campaign be utilized as a valuable 
classroom experience. If properly integrated with the school cur- 
riculum, it will teach the child the practical meaning of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. It will also serve as a teaching aid in the 
study of current events, American history and geography. 


Pays Tribute to Small Catholic Colleges of Religious 
Communities 


Tribute was paid to the many small Catholic colleges estab- 
lished by religious communities in the by-paths of the United 
States by Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, secretary general of the Catholic 
University of America, at exercises marking the centennial of 
the founding of St. Francis College, Loretta, Pa. The Catholic 
University professor received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters at the ceremonies. 

“T cannot overlook the large number of small Catholic col- 
leges established by religious communities, both of men and 
women, in the various by-paths of these United States,” Dr. 
Deferrari stated. “These groups of pious men and women went 
into regions that probably no other group of educators would 
ever dream of entering to establish a college; and they brought 
the advantages of a solid higher education to thousands of young 
people, Catholic and non-Catholic, who otherwise could never 
have enjoyed such a training. 

“No historian will ever be able to gauge the value of this 
contribution to the development of the youthful United States. 
It is doubtful if any historian has thus far ever mentioned it.” 
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Catholic Groups to Join Family Life Conference at 
_ White House 


Five national Catholic associations are among 110 organiza- 
tions which have joined in sponsoring a National Conference 
on Family Life to be held at the White Hduse next May 6 to 8, 
it has been announced. The conference will conduct “a search- 
ing inventory” of family problems and seek “a widely repre- 
sentative agreement on future voluntary action toward their 
solution,” the announcement states. 

Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Assdtintion of 
America, is chairman of the board of directors for the meeting, 
and Boris Shishkin, economist of the American Federation of 
Labor, is vice chairman. The Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
OS.B., director of the Family Life Bureau, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and Miss Mary Callahan, of Notre Dame 
College, Cleveland, president of the National Catholic Confer- 
ence on Family Life, are on the technical advisory committee, as 
are Miss Jane Hoey, of the Social Security Board, Washington, 
and Ernest J. Bohn, director of the Cleveland Housing Authority. 

Catholic members of the board of directors are Mrs. Saidie 
Orr Dunbar, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. James McDonnell, New York 
City; Philip Murray, C.1.0. president; and Paul D. Williams, 
of the Southern Regional Council, Inc., Richmond. 

Catholic organizations participating are the N.C.W.C. Family 
Life Bureau, the National Catholic Educational Association, the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, the National Council 
of Catholic Nurses of the United States of America, and the 
National Council of Catholic Women. 


“The Golden Gate in °48” 


San Francisco, meeting-place of the delegates to the 45th an- 
nual convention of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, March 31 to April 2, 1948, has much of Catholic historical 
interest to offer. It was out of the Mission of San Francisco de 
Asis, founded in 1776, that the great city of San Francisco grew. 

Although the State of California, as we know it today, re- 
mained practically unexplored until the latter part of the 18th 


century, there are many claimants to the honor of first stepping 


on its shores. Earliest, but perhaps the least authenticated 
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claim, is the story about the group of Spaniards, who in 1520 
sailed into San Francisco Bay and made a landing to secure 
fresh water for their ship. 

To the Catholic navigator, Portuguese Admiral Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, in the service of Spain, goes the credit for the discovery . 
of the coast of California, in 1542 at San Diego Bay. A landfall, 
somewhere to the north of the present Monterey, was made by 
the ship San Pedro from Manila, June 1, 1565. Two Augustinian 
friars accompanied this expedition and were probably the first 
religious to set foot on Upper Californa. The Franciscan, Fr. 
Francisco dé la Concepcion, is said to have accompanied the 
voyage of Sebastian Rodriguez Cermenho when he discovered 
San Francisco Bay in 1595. Three Carmelite friars accompany- 
ing Sebastian Viscaino’s expedition are recorded as saying Mass 
near San Diego and Monterey in 1602. 

The first resident priests of California were the famed Father 
Junipero Serra, O.F.M., and Fray Fernando Parron, O.F.M., 
who came to San Diego in 1769, where they erected the first 
permanent mission, San Diego de Alcala. Twenty more missions 
were to follow, extending along the “King’s Highway” as far 
north as San Francisco. Eight of these were founded by Father 
Serra personally. These missions all had schools connected with 
them. Mission Dolores was founded at San Francisco in 1776. 
The ruins of these missions, forming, as they do, some of the 
most beautiful monuments of history in the United States, repre- 
sent a bright chapter in the history of the Church in America. 
The friars who labored there converted an entire Indian race 
of some 80,000. | 

When California became part of the Mexican Republic in 1821, 
following Mexico’s independence from Spain, a policy of inter- 
ference and aggression toward the missions began. In 1835 the 
missions were secularized and finally confiscated. 

Within a few months after his arrival in San Diego, in De- 
cember, 1841, the Most Rev. Garcia Diego y Moreno, O.F.M., 
first Bishop of the Californias, opened a little seminary for his 
ecclesiastical students at the old mission, later transferring it to 
Mission Santa Ines. On May 4, 1844, he formally and canoni- 
cally established the first ecclesiastical seminary on the North 
Pacific: Coast. A preparatory school for boys was conducted 
in connection with this seminary. The faculty was composed 
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of Franciscan Fathers until May, 1850, succeeded by the Fathers 
of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, at Menlo Park, major seminary of the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco, conducted by the Sulpician Fathers, ‘ 
was founded in 1898 and was severely damaged in the great 
earthquake of 1906. 

Following the discovery of gold and the influx of people to 
California, the Jesuits from Oregon, invited by Bishop Jose ' 
Alemany, O.P., took charge of Mission Santa Clara, in March, : 
1851, and opened a college, which continues to this day. About 
this time Dominican Sisters opened an academy for girls at 
Monterey, later moving it to Benicia, where it still flourishes. 

Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur opened the school and academy 
at San Jose, in 1851. These are but a few of the early attempts ; 
at establishing Catholic education in California. ; 

In 1937, the city of San Francisco authorized the erection of 
a heroic statue of its patron, St. Francis of Assisi, on a peak 
overlooking the city. 


New Schools and Courses 


University courses were inaugurated at the new St. Thomas 
University, Houston, Tex., with the opening of the fall school 
year. The temporary quarters of the university were blessed by ; 
Bishop Christopher E. Byrne of Galveston last year and the | 
pontifical blessing on the school from His Holiness Pope Pius 4 
XII was secured last March. The university, which is under the , 
direction of the Basilian Fathers, will continue its non-credit 
courses for adult education. 

* * 
Sacred Heart School, recently finished in Pittsburgh at the cost 
of $700,000, will be put to full-time use by having adult educa- 
tion classes in the evenings, the Very Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, 
pastor, has announced. The courses will emphasize cultural 
subjects not treated in adult education classes in public schools. 
Limited to adults, the classes will be free. No books will be 1 
required and no examinations will be given. | 
© 

A curriculum of 18 courses will be given at St. Joseph’s College, , 
Philadelphia, Institute of Industrial Relations during the aca- i 
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demic year which opened October 6, it was announced by the 
Rev. Dennis J. Comey, 8.J., institute director. 
* * 


Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston presided at the cere- 
monies formally opening Merrimack College, Andover, Mass., on 
September 22, the Feast of St. Thomas of Villanova. The new 
college, conducted by the Augustinian Fathers, will offer courses 
of study in the liberal arts and business administration this year. 
Additional courses will be introduced in subsequent years. 

“The dream of my episcopacy has been realized in the erection 
of a minor seminary,” Bishop Jules B. Jeanmard of Lafayette 
) said when ground was broken for erection of a diocesan minor 
: seminary near Lafayette, La. The Bishop turned over the first 
spadeful of soil with a golden spade, The institution will be 
| 


called Immaculata Seminary. 


An. agricultural school for boys, first such institution ever 
operated in the Diocese of Wheeling, was opened this fall in the 
fertile Tygart River Valley, some 30 miles south of Elkins. 
Delays in transfer of title of the 500-acre tract delayed opening 
of the school until mid-October. At the invitation of Bishop 
John J. Swint of Wheeling, the Salesian Fathers and Brothers, 
who are specialists in the operation of such institutions, will take 
charge of the school. 


Four-year courses in philosophy and theology are now re- 
quired under a revision of the curriculum at the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. In addition, a course in Christian 
marriage is now required for all seniors and for sophomores taking 
two-year courses. The experiences of the first year’s trial of 
the program will determine its final form, according to the an- 
nouncement. 


The Bellarmine School of Social Sciences, a labor school for 
women, sponsored by the Carroll Club, opened in New York City. 
The Rev. William McMahon of the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists; the Rev. William J. Gibbons, 8.J., associate editor of 
America, national Catholic weekly, and Dr. Doris Duffy, pro- 
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fessor of Economics at Manhattanville College, are conducting 
the sessions. 
* * 

Questions which are put to Catholics every day will be studied 
and answered in a “School of Theology for Laymen’’ to be con- 
ducted at the Dominican House of Studies at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America this Fall and Winter. The “School of The- 
ology” will hold all of its sessions in the evening, will require 
no collegiate training for admittance, and will assign no home- 
work for those who attend. 


News in Brief 


The Rev. Charles E. Bermingham, director of the Youth De- 
partment, National Catholic Welfare Conference, since July, 
1945, has been recalled to the Brooklyn diocese by Bishop 
Thomas E. Molloy to assume a position in the diocesan Catholic 
Charities organization. The transfer became effective October 1st. 

Father Bermingham, in returning to Brooklyn, will devote his 
energies to a program of extended social welfare in Suffolk 
County, Long Island, an area where Catholic population and 
needs have increased considerably since the end of the war. He 
will reside at St. Joseph’s rectory, Babylon, L. I. 

* * * 


John Gilchrist, for many years Director of the Bureau of In- 
formation, National Catholic Welfare Conference, has resigned 
to accept the position of New England representative for the 
Mentzer, Bush Company of Chicago, textbook publishers. Mr. 
Gilchrist will cover New England and northern New York state, 
with Boston as headquarters. 

* * 

Three Catholic universities will share in distribution of mate- 
rials from one of the largest war surplus plants and the admin- 
istrative offices of the Susquehanna TNT plant near Williamsport, 
Pa., it has been announced by the Federal Works Administration. 
The plant cost $400,000 and contains 83,500 square feet. Six 
colleges will share in materials from the plant after it is dis- 
mantled. They are: Georgetown University, Washington; Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh; LaSalle University, Philadelphia; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa, 
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Beginning with the September issue, the monthly Journal of 
Religious Instruction appeared in a new, larger format and under 
the new name, The Catholic Educator. The magazine was es- 
tablished in 1929 at De Paul University and taken over in 1943 
by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, with the Rev. Paul E. 
Campbell, former Pittsburgh diocesan superintendent of schools, 
assuming editorship. 

* * * 

The first issue of Concord, a monthly edited and staffed by 
a group of Catholic students from American colleges and uni- 
versities, has appeared in Chicago. Publishers are the Young 
Christian Students. The magazine is illustrated, in digest-size, 
and contains 48 pages of short stories, poetry, book and movie 
reviews, and articles on student and social problems. 


A four-day meeting and exposition will be held next summer 
in Chicago for persons interested in parochial and institutional 
building and remodeling, it has been announced by the Very 
Rev. Henry A. Lucks, president of St. Joseph’s College, College- 
ville, Ind., and president of the National Catholic Building 
Convention and Exposition. The dates are June 30 to July 
3, 1948. 


“J.C.8.A.—What Is It?” a 14-page booklet detailing the origin, 
history and purpose of the Joint Committee for Student Action, 
set up in October, 1946, by the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students and the Newman Club Federation, has been 
published by the National Catholic Youth Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The National Catholic Educational Association announces 
the availability of a limited number of Bulletins containing the 
Proceedings of the Annual Meetings for every year except 1937, 
1938, and 1939. Institutions and libraries may be interested in 
filling in volumes missing from their sets. Orders addressed to 
the Office of the Secretary General, N.C.E.A., 1312 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., will receive prompt 
attention. 
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Book Reviews 


How to Increase Reading Ability, by Albert J. Harris. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. $4.00. — 

The revised edition of Albert J. Harris’s book, How to Increase 
Reading Ability, is a thorough treatment of the problems involved 
in the teaching of reading. The author discusses quite clearly 
and fully the importance and the nature of reading as well as 
methods for improving instruction. 

Particular attention is given to the readiness program. Every 
phase of the importance of this program and the teaching of the 
basic reading skills is considered. Tests, workbooks, and texts 
for such work and for the accomplishment of the skills that must 
be attained later are suggested. Methods for evaluating reading 
readiness, planning the readiness testing program, guides for 
teacher-judgments, and a table illustrating the handicap, the 
evidence of it, and helpful procedures for correction are pointed 
out. 

The chapter, “Survey of Reading Instruction,” should prove 
invaluable for all teachers of this subject. The objectives of read- 
ing instruction and a very detailed and usable outline for a de- 
velopmental program are included, together with several sug- 
gested methods for teaching reading. 

Practical suggestions for teaching all the reading skills are laid 
down. Neither does the author overlook the factors of low in- 
telligence, inadequate background, physical handicaps, or other 
difficulties which are encountered in this field. Harris’s major 
emphasis in this edition is on the necessity of incorporating in- 
dividual and remedial teaching in everyday classroom teaching. 
It is a discussion of a total reading program—the development of 
skills and interest as well as the techniques involved in diagnostic 
and remedial procedures. There is an entire chapter devoted to 
remedial reading, its importance, and the objectives and goals 
those who teach it should have. Suggested materials for improv- 
ing the comprehension skills are also mentioned. 

As a further aid to teachers, the appendices include two very 
helpful lists. The first is one of reading tests, about each one of 
which pertinent information is given. The second is a list of 
graded books for remedial reading which, Harris states, has been 
made up with particular reference to the needs of poor readers. 
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The entire volume is interestingly and well written and should 
prove a valuable reference book for teachers interested in this 
subject. 
Sister Acnes Cuaristt, 8.8.J. 
Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School. 


Sense and Nonsense in Education, by H. M. Lafferty. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Price, $2.00. Pp. 202. 
“The mission of the book,” according to the author of these 

informal essays and lectures, is to “examine a few specific prob- 

lems of American education and to report matter-of-factly the 
results of such examination.” His purpose is commendable; his 
actual method of presentation is, however, regrettable. Educa- 
tional problems, such as the professional status of teachers, the 
method of reporting pupil progress, the dangers attendant upon 
guidance programs, intelligence testing, the platform of “Con- 
servatives vs. Progressives” and general education are discussed 
in such a popularly written manner that a frivolous, if not at 
times cynical, attitude is created and sustained. “Eeenie, Meenie, 

Meinie, Moe” and “ ‘Beat Me, Daddy’” as chapter headings, 

and this summary statement following an evaluation of general 

education: “Well, there it is. This is your Armageddon. Is it 

a phoney or is it the real thing?” are suggestive of the approach. 

The method of attack reminds one of Barzun’s in his Teacher 

in America. 

Of interest to Catholic educators, who have very definite edu- 
cational goals, is the inadequacy of the conclusion of the chapter, 
“One Thousand And One, One Thousand And .. .”: “When it 
comes to boning upon what actually are the responsibilities of 
the American schools, the best advice appears to be that you take 
your cues from the tobacco advertisement and ‘Roll your own!’” 

This extremely informa! presentation is pertinently though not 
heavily documented. That the author is well acquainted with 
educational literature is obvious. In addition, beneath the welter 
of extravagant verbiage, there are indications of a sound view- 
point. The excesses of educational enthusiasts are consistently 
condemned. 

The book is not a “must” for teachers; neither is it a signifi- 
cant contribution to the educational field. It merely reiterates 
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in a decidedly popular style the educational dicta of many con- 
temporary theorists. 
Sister Vincent Tuenrese, CS.J. 


St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Modern Church Architecture, by Dom E. Roulin, Monk of 
Ampleforth Abbey. Translated by C. Cornelis Craigie and 
John A. Southwell. B. Herder Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Lon- 
don, W.C., England. 

As an advocate of the modern in architecture, the author pre- 
sents a very plausible argument for an expression of today’s 
problem, the church, its decorative treatment, and its proper 
liturgical accessories. A chapter is devoted to the clergy and the 
education of taste and contains a short but well-selected bibli- 
ography of works both available and at modest cost that might 
suffice to create a ground work of reference. Methods of classifi- 
cation are indicated, and much serious thought has evidently been 
expended upon this phase of study. 

In the matter of design, the subject is avoided. Aesthetics is 
something not easily mastered by the laymen. The logic of a 
modern art is stressed by numerous illustrations of good churches 
built during the last quarter century, most of which are in 
France. Some of these edifices convincingly present the effective- 
ness of a modern technique in building, particularly in the use 
of concrete. Of course these concrete designs may not express 
stone architecture done in the newer materials, although some of 
them are on the border line of archaeology. Le Rainey is both 
honestly concrete and economical to build, while St. Joan of Are 
at Nice might easily be extravagant in most localities where the 
most consummate skill in the making and handling of forms was 
not an axiom. 

Some of the illustrations are dull to the extreme, and the facade 
of the City Hall at Bergen, Norway, persuades one that the 
modern may be as illogical detailed as the decadent late Gothic 
with which much fault has been found. The dome of the basilica - 
of St. Martin at Tours certainly is much less interesting than the 
Church of the Holy Ghost, Paris, of which Paul Tournon was the 
architect. St. Louis at Vincennes, Drost and Marrast, architects, 
has really to be seen to be appreciated. It does not lend itself 
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to reproduction in black and white. The author’s criticisms of 
the paragraphs explaining many of the illustrations are unneces- 
sary and oftentimes miss the point. Much of the successfully 
studied modern design does get rid of the sense of oppressive 
weight frequently present in the Romanesque and Byzantine and 
even in the Renaissance. And since this saving means economy, 
it is well sought in these days of high costs of building con- 
struction. St. Sebastian, Munich and the Church at Mount 
Hégalid (Stockholm) appear to be in the right direction. 

The possibilities of a decorative modern sculptural treatment 
of a church facade are well presented in the illustration of St. 
Pierre of Chaillot, Paris, frankly patterned upon the French 
Romanesque. Of course one has to concede something to admit 
“pattern” in a strictly scientific approach to the modern. Barry 
Byrne’s St. Thomas the Apostle in Chicago shows the successful 
expedient of making good sculpture carry the burden of the de- 
sign. His church of Christ the King, Cork, Ireland, is in the 
direction of something keenly sensitive to the practical require- 
ments of plan but fails in establishing the equilibrium of envelop- 
ing forms so earnestly sought. Why certain illustrations of mod- 
ern American office buildings are introduced is not apparent. 

Modern stained glass windows in the chapel of the Benedictine 
nuns at Dumfries, Scotland, are fresh in composition and carry 
implications of a richness and freedom of detail. Iconography 
embraces the plastic arts, and symbolism, an integral part of it 
is well considered in the closing chapters of the book. Since it 
controls the entire field of ecclesiastical art, its relationship to 
architecture must be well understood. Mere structure, however 
functional, cannot suffice to give rise to the beautiful in design. 

Dom Roulin sustains the thesis that design is of present tense and 
need not be considered as either dead or decadent. Many of the 
references to antique models might well have been excluded. If in 
the atelier, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts or over the drafting board, 
the student apprentice is taught form, its uses and scale; color, 
texture and the nature of building materials, an architecture will 
be engendered. It may require some assistance from the struc- 
tural and mechanical engineers to create envelopes that will both 
work well and look well at the same time but it is in the making. 
Time will prove that the mind of man has resources far beyond 
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anything that has been already achieved—in the architectural 

sense. The book should compensate the author for his pains- 

taking effort and it will be sought for its extreme usefulness. 
FrepericK Vernon Murpny, F.A.1A. 


Catholic University of America. 


Pain and Personality. A S of Young Children, by 
Rose H. Alschuler and La Berta Weiss Hattwick. Chicago: 


The University of Chicago Press, 1947. 2 Vol., pp. xi+ vi 

+ 590. $10.00 the set. 

The authors have analyzed the paintings made by 150 Win- 
netka, Ill., nursery school children (aged 2-4) for one year, and 
those made by 20 of the same children through a second year. 
They hoped that a systematic study of a child’s paintings would 
reveal the effects of his environment on the development of his 
personality. The child’s spontaneous paintings were studied 
along with case histories and daily observations of his activities. 

In general, the authors have offered preliminary and explora- 
tory evidence that children do express their personality, including 
their conflicts and needs, through spontaneous paintings just 
as through their ordinary overt behavior. Major tendencies 
reported are the following: “Warm colors,” like red, yellow and 
orange, were most often used by children who tend to have “free 
emotional behavior, warm affectionate relations, and the self- 
centered orientation natural for children of this age.” Use of 
green seemed to indicate some lack of emotional behavior; black 
indicated a much greater lack. Use of blue revealed a develop- 
ment away from impulsive towards controlled behavior. Line 
and form were related to the amount, direction and control of 
the energy the child was expending. Use of space in the painting 
indicated environmental relationships: thus enclosures and tight 
masses indicated repression or shut-in personality. Curved, con- 
tinuous lines were related to dependent, compliant, emotionally 
toned reactions. Smearing of circles was consistently found with 
children who seemed to be resisting either a submissive or a 
feminine role. 

Volume I contains discussion of the above and similar findings. 
Volume II contains short biographical summaries for each of the 
children as well as elaborate quantitative analyses of the rela- 
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tionships between 113 personality characteristics and various 
features of the paintings. Almost no critical ratios above 3.00 
are reported; very few are above 2.00; there are very many be- 
tween 1.00 and 2.00. Hence we can agree with the modest state- 
ment of the authors: “Our presentation is made not with the 
view of stating final facts but rather with the hope of stimulating 
thought and further experimentation in this area.” 

Thus, as a contribution to the increasingly popular study of 
projective techniques as applied to young children, this work, 
painstakingly carried out and conservatively interpreted, is of 
considerable value. The technique of painting analysis is not 
suggested as a substitute for careful personal study of the child. 
As a supplementary tool, it might well take its place beside 
dramatic play, clay modeling, block building and other projec- 
tive devices for revealing the personality of children. The re- 
straint in the conclusions contrasts pleasingly with the bravado 
of other investigators. The authors were indeed looking for 
general trends, but they concluded: “Our findings, however, did 
continuously impress us with the uniqueness of the complex 
quality of every human being. Because, above all, we respect 
that individuality, we urge that the deductions and generaliza- 
tions presented be used with great care and perception.” 

Certain educational implications, not startlingly original, are 
pointed out for the nursery school level: adults must recognize 
fully that childhood may be a theater of violent conflict, gener- 
ally between internal impulse and external conformity; the be- 
havior of children is often ambivalent, oscillating between ex- 
treme assertion and extreme submission; the rejected child is a 
potential problem child;.there is a childhood need to show affec- 
tion as well as to receive it. 

The index (Vol. II) is good. The selected bibliography (Vol. 
I) includes references to other techniques for studying the per- 
sonality of young children. The two volumes, beautifully printed 
and illustrated, are another example of the fine craftsmanship 
we have come to expect from The University of Chicago Press. 
Joun W. Srarrorp, CS.V. 


Department of Psychology and Psychiatry, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Training School Youth for as C. E. Rake- 
straw. Chico: The American Technical rash 1947. Pp. 
viii + 217. 

The problem dealt with in this book has received only belated 
recognition, but it is causing increasing concern to more and 
more educators. As pointed out in the preface by Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, American education is taking care of 20 per cent of 
the high school population by preparation for entrance to a com- 
paratively few highly skilled occupations; it is also taking care 
of another 20 per cent by preparation for college entrance; but 
it is not adequately taking care of the 60 per cent who will 
neither enter a highly skilled occupation nor go to college. In 
some communities, in fact, 80 rather than 60 per cent of the high 
school population is thus not receiving the educational oppor- 
tunities it needs. Training High School Youth for Employment 
presents the “cooperative part-time diversified occupations pro- 
gram” as the answer to this problem, 

Under such a program, often known less technically as the 
“work-study” plan, the educational agencies and the employer 
agencies of a community cooperate in guiding juniors and seniors 
through actual work experiences as part of their high school 
curriculum. Mr. Rakestraw does not present merely a blue print 
which could be developed into such a program. He writes largely 
of the live and operative program which he initiated and de- 
veloped by means of conferences, seminars, and summer schools 
during his twelve years as regional agent for vocational educa- 
tion in the Southern States and Puerto Rico. _ Using this: pattern 
for illustration, he makes generalizations for a wider use of the 
diversified oecupations program in American secondary education. 

The program, as he presents it, operates under the authority 
of the national vocational education acts. The school must 
qualify for the program and agree to the conditions for receiving 
state and federal funds. Then a committee is formed of school- 
men, businessmen, representatives of industry, labor, the press, 
etc. Someone is selected to coordinate the work of the com- 
mittee. This officer fills a role equivalent to that of chairman of 
the committee. Naturally, he must have had training and ex- 
perience in his field of work. The group canvasses the com- 
munity for work-education opportunities, and, for, each occu- 
pation available, a program of study of the occupation on the 
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job and of related study in the school is drawn up. The com- 
mittee then introduces the diversified occupations program to 
the students and guides those desiring it in the selection of a 
work-study program. The committee and the students are in 
contact throughout the two years that the program lasts. Stu- 
dents spend half of the day in school and half on the job. By 
arrangement with the State Departments of Education and The 
Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, six 
credits can be earned in this work-study field toward graduation 
from high school. 

The sixty-two page chapter on the program of related study 
to be covered in school is the most thorough of the book. The 
study that should go along with learning the manipulative skills 
of the job is divided into four areas: (1) material essential to 
the job, (2) directly related material, (3) indirectly related ma- 
terial, and (4) general related material. Each area is progres- 
sively less special and more general education. 

Throughout the book the author repeatedly stresses the point 
that the work-study program is of genuine high school caliber. 
He seems to anticipate that the public will dismiss his program 
too lightly. Therefore he warns against allowing the program 
to degenerate into a source of cheap labor on the one hand, or 
into mere busy-work for students on the other. He contends 
that a well-organized program assures genuine high school edu- 
cation and should culminate in a valid high school diploma. Dr. 
Prosser agrees with him that the diversified occupations program 
“is no longer an untried experiment but is a demonstrated suc- 
cess in many states.” 

One contribution made by the diversified occupations program 
is that it advances a device for better ensuring education for a 
democratic society and for helping to equalize educational op- 
portunities. It also gives further proof that we have been the 
losers by slighting experimental learning. Likewise, it makes 
a contribution to secondary education when it calls for more 
emphasis on follow-up as a part of evaluation. 

On the other hand, several things are left desirable by the 
book. A more thorough discussion of the education validity of 
the plan would increase the book’s influence. Again, the book 
suffers somewhat from the author’s strongly vocational-education 
viewpoint. It leaves the school somewhat in the background in 
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the program. Finally, the book should direct the reader through 
bibliographies to further information on the philosophy of the 
plan, curricula, and audio-visual material. 

Training High School Youth for Employment is one of the first 
books in its field, possibly the first. It has seriousness of pur- 
pose and convincingness of argument. To say the least, it augurs 
a new emphasis in secondary education which may be very valu- 
able to Catholic education and should therefore be carefully 
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In order not to let the bright children cultivate habits of idle- 
ness, keep them busy with collateral work.—Shields. 
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of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent to 
which it makes his child love and practice his religion. 
Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cove: to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods — not books originally written 
for public schools and dressed up to appeal to Catholic 
schools. 

It costs us more to produce Catholic books because their 


- ale is necessarily restricted — but it does not cost you more 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE * CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


LESSONS IN LOGIC 
by . 


the late Most Reverend William Turner, S.T.D. 


Bishop of Buffalo and Professor of 
Philosophy Emeritus of the Catholic 


niversity of America. 


% The problems of logic are approached by the 
route which extended experience in the class- 
room has. proved to be the easiest. 


% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical principles, the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 


Price $1.50 
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Why the MESSENGERS make 
schoolwork run like clockwork... 


GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER 
INC. 


124 E. THIRD ST. 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


The pendulum that regulates large clocks is 

kept in motion by gentle impulses 

occurring at frequent intervals. 

Strong but infrequent impulses would 

disturb the mechanism and allow the 

pendulum to stop. 

In the classroom, too, regular, frequent: 

impulses best keep the interest pendulum at 
swing. That’s the 

appearing regularly once a w make 

run like clockwork. 

The School Editions* provide stimulus for 

almost every classroom subject. Each week 

on MESSENGER day the process of learnin 

is given new impetus, maintaining a pans 

swing throughout the school year. 

To the special = instruction class, 

the Confraternity Editions** bring each 

week the timeless truths of our Faith, with 

explanations and applications as modern 

as this minute. 

Students progress faster on MESSENGER 

time. A trial order will give convincing proof. 


For Catholic pupils 
Por classroom 
in Catboli By WW 
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is a Serious Matter 


The Problem of the “Comics”... 


The phenomenal popularity of the “comics,” with 
their false sensationalism and pagan morality, poses s 
serious problem. TREASURE CHEST meets that 
problem by providing leisure-time reading with a 
Catholic viewpoint. 


Using the familiar picture technique, TREASURE CHEST 
offers suspense, action, variety, in text and color, 
that appeals to youthful idealism and a wholesome 

- spirit of adventure. While primarily entertaining, 
however, TREASURE CHEST is also instructive, main- 
taining a skillful balance between religious and GEO. A. 
secular, educational and recreational subjects. In PFLAUM 
short, TREASURE CHEST, which is issued by the PUBLISHER 
publisher of the MESSENGERS, fills the same need meet 
for leisure-time reading that the MESSENGERS fill in the 124 E. THIRD ST. 
classroom and for religious instruction classes. DAYTON 2, OHIO 


‘TREASURE CHEST also has a French edition under 
the title EXPLOITS ILLUSTRES, which may be ordered 

from Cie de Publication Agricole, Ltee., 1117 Rue Ste, 
Catherine Ouest, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


Sample copies sent on request. 
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Religion Outlines for Colleges 


By Right Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D. 
Professor of Anthropology 
Catholic University of America 


This first volume of the four-volume series deals with the Cath- 
olic moral ideal. The other three volumes take up Dogma and the 
| 


Sacraments, Christ and His Church and Life Problems. The discus- 
sion and problem method is followed. References for reading are 
given at the end of each of the twenty-five short chapters. The author 
provides a splendid bibliography for each book. 

Course I. The Catholic Ideal of Life 


8vo, cloth, xv + 315 pages. New Edition........ Price $1.50 | 
Coursz II. The Motives and Means oj Catholic Life 
, 8vo, cloth, vii + 284 pages. New Edition........ Price $1.45 
| Courss III. Christ and His Church 
8vo, cloth, xv + 509 pages..........ccceeeeeeees Price $1.95 | 
| Course IV. Life Problems | 
| 8vo, cloth, xx + 273 pages. New Edition........ Price $1.45 


| The central idea running through all four courses is that 
| religion is primarily a life to be lived seven days of the week. 
| This thought has been further emphasized in the new editions, 
Courses I, II and IV. 
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An Introduction to 
American Edueation 


By JOHN T. WAHLQUIST 


Dean, School of Education, University of Utah 


ESIGNED primarily for the introductory course in education which 
is required of all prospective teachers, the emphasis here is over- 
whelmingly on guidance and orientation. Consistent with these aims, 

the contents are divided between the two main themes of teaching as a 

vocation and the American system of schools. 


The book will be of value not only to 
prospective teachers but to everyone in 
education who wants to keep abreast of 
educational movements. It will be of 
particular interest to in-service teachers 
and administrators, and to enlightened 
school patrons and school board mem- 


“I like his approach, especially his very 
thorough treatment of the various phases 
of teacher preparation, responsibility, re- 
lationships, etc.,” says one reader about 
Dr. Wahlquist’s new book. “I am very 
much impressed” ; “The book is excellently 
organized”; “Contains very valuable ma- 
terial” say others, Comments like these 
indicate the enthusiastic acceptance by ed- 


bers, as an up-to-date authority in the. 
field. 


ucators of this up-to-date text. 
333 pp., $3.25 


also 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


fundamental concepts influence American 
education at the various levels. 

“An excellent foundation ... for for- 
mulating a valid philosophy of ern 
education.” —Prof. C. D. Champlin, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


MANY books present the case for the 
idealistic, the realistic, or the pragmatic 
viewpoints. Here, in one highly success- 
ful volume, Professor Wahlquist has in- 
troduced a comparative study of the three 
major philosophies, showing how these 
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English in Action—Fourth Edition —TREsSsLER 


Known the country over as the most valuable and constructive series for 
developing language skills. 

For Grades 9-12. 

Course] . .. . . . Practice Bk. S4 

Coursee2 . . .. . . Practice Bk.T4 } Book One 
Course3 ... . . . Practice Bk. U-4 

Coumtea4 . ..s « « Book Two 


Simplified English Grammar With Diagrams —LOADER 


A textbook-workbook offering a direct approach to grammar funda- 
mentals through diagraming, presented in six logical steps. 


Handbook of Writing and Speaking —WOOIULEY,_ SCOTT, 


Develops clear and vivid expression in speech and composition and ease 
in using the library and reference tools. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


LITURGICAL 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 


mysteries of the Redemption and 

the Sacramental Life of the 

Church. Designed especially for 

classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 1] by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.75 
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HISTORY EDUCATION 
Rector of The Catholic | 


Revised by 
Rev. Franx P, Cassy, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


A Survey of the Development of Educational Theory and Practice 
, in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern ‘Times 


In the revision, much new material has been added. The — 
section dealing with the Ancient Period delves more extensively , 
into the history and civilization of the particular peoples. In 
the treatment of the other three .divisions—Christian, Renaissance 
and Reformation, Modern—certain features have been introduced 
into the text which aim to show that the school must not be made 
to stand for the whole of the edpomnianal process, 


‘The chapters dnilidig with American educational leaders are 
entirely new. Present-day educational movements are interpreted 
in the light of the psychological. influences and history pertinent 
to the period. The discussion of the development of, modern state 
systems of education has been’ carried sown. to the, opening of the 
second World Was. 
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